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one only 48 years of age at the time of his death, 
eseetnsty young man. He was never married; he 
_ possessed a good education; was a sharp, shrewd, intelli- 
gent man; evidently a keen reader of human nature; a | 
natural leader among those with whom he was associated; 
~ and altogether a not unworthy founder of the great state 
in which he was the first to cast his fortunes. The first 
thing that impresses one who attempis to study his life is, 
how little is known of him. As for records, there are 
__ practically none; and even the traditions are not only 
- vague, but scarce and of little value. This comes in 
part from the fact that he left no family, no connections, 
no papers, no business relations, none of those things that 
usually keep alive the memory of a man. But little is 
really known of Dubuque, and even what little there is has 
_ never been sifted out from the rubbish, and put in shape 


for preservation. So far as Iam aware, 1e 
attempted a sketch of his life, even of the most meager } 
portions. Within the past year I have gathered together | 


among the people who dwell in the city which bears his 
name, and who would naturally be thought to know the 
most of him: whether he was a native of France or of 
Canada; whether he spelled his name Dubuque or Du 
Buque; whether he had one or more Indian wives and 
children, or none at all; and whether at his death he left 
a large estate, or a small one, or none. It is believed that 
such facts as are herein presented are entirely reliable, and 
can be substantiated by proper authorities. 

Julien Dubuque was born in the village of St. Pierre 
les Brecquets, county of Nicolet, on the south bank of 
the St. Lawrence river, about fifty or sixty miles above 
Quebec. He was of Norman origin; and the records show 
that his ancestry spelled the name variously as Dubuc, 
Dubueq and Dubuque; but he himself always adhered 
strictly to the latterform. His great grandfather, Jean 
Dubuque, came from the parish of Trinity, diocese of 
Rouen, France, and was married to Marie Hotot at Quebec 
in 1668. His son, Romain, was born in 1671, and was 
married to Anne Pinel-in 16938. His son, Noel Augustin, 
the father of Julien, was born in 1707, was married to 
Marie Mailhot in 1744, and died in 1788, about the time his 
son left home for the west. Meanwhile, the Dubuque 
family had removed from Quebec to the district of Three 
Rivers, where Julien was born in the village and county 
named, on the 10th of January, 1762. He was well edu- 
cated for those days, probably in the parish schools and 
at Sorel, and was always able to express himself intelli- 
gently and even fluently both by speech and in writing. 


aA 
number of facts about him not generally known, and it — 
may not be entirely without interest to group them to-_ 
gether inaconnected manner. It is a fact that some a 
the plainest facts about him are still matters of dispute 


é vurned iia thoughts and soon his steps to 
the west. As early as 1785, when only 28 years old, he 
owas established at Prairie du Chien. He was soon en- 


ia “where Tce is now situated, along with Basil Giard 

_ and Pierre Antaya. More than twenty years after this, 

~~ in the year 1808, Dubuque presented a claim to the United 

- - States government for 7,056 acres of land where he had 

_ traded in 1785, and where McGregor is now situated. He 

_ claimed that he had bought this land in May, 1805, from 

Francois Cayolle, who had obtained a grant for the same 

from Don Carlos Dehant Delassus, Lieutenant Governor of 

Louisiana. He brought two witnesses who affirmed that 

Cayolle had cultivated this Clayton county land for many 

years; but the government commissioners, to whom claims 

of this character were referred, promptly threw it out and 
‘refused to recognize it. 

It is a rather remarkable fact that of all Dubuque’s © 

French Canadian companions, the name of Basil Giard is 

the only one preserved in all this section, so far as I am 

4 aware. One of the townships of Clayton county adjoining 

E. McGregor, is named Giard. After Dubuque obtained his 

j concession from the Indians in 1788 to the lead mines, he 

i immediately removed here, and took with him as laborers 

ten Canadians who resided at the mines with him until his 

death. But, so far as I know, the name of no one of them 

is preserved either in the geography of this section or in 

any of the o!d families. It is probable that some of these 

were persons who signed his Indian contract as witnesses 

5 in 1788, as Teren, Quirneau, Fontigny, Antaque, and after- 

wards the witnesses to his alleged purchase from Cayolle, 

Bellisime and Perrant. Col. Forsyth, who established 

Fort Snelling in 1819, mentions an interpreter by the name 

of Lucie, who was absent from Canada for more than 

twenty-five years, and spent a good share of this time in 

the lead mines as an employe of Dubuque. None of these 


Missouri. Dubuque’s white companions were all driven 
away from the mines immediately after his death; and if 
any of them had married Indian wives these latter with 
their half-breed children staid with the Indians, and 
must have gone with them when they abandoned the 
mines in 1828. The children, if any, went with the 
savages, instead of the whites; and at least never made any 
claim to property hereabouts acquired through their 
Canadian fathers. 

Dubuque obtained a valuable concession from the 
Fox Indians, giving him the sole right to work the lead 
mines. This was obtained from the Fox chiefs and braves 
at a council held at Prairie du Chien, and signed on the 


22nd of September, 1788. Itis probable that Dubuque had — 
_visited the lead mines after his arrival at Prairie du Chien 


in 1785; and with his usual shrewdness appreciated the 
full value of the important concession. The Foxes, from 
whom he obtained the grant, were originally a powerful 
tribe in Canada, but were always turbulent. quarrelsome, 
and at war with their neighbors. They had been driven 
first to the vicinity of Mackinaw, afterwards to Green 
Bay and along the Fox river that bears their name, and 
tinally at the time of the advent of Dubuque, they were 
settled along both banks of the Mississippi between Prairie 
du Chien and the Rock River. Their principal villages 
were two at Rock Island, one at Dubuque, and one at the 
mouth of the Turkey river. Of these the village at Du- 
buque was one of the largest, consisting of fourteen lodges 
and one hundred and fifty souls. When Schoolcraft, the 
celebrated explorer among the Indians, visited the village 
in 1820, he said the village consisted of nineteen lodges 
built in two rows, pretty compact, and’ had a population 
of two hundred and fifty souls. He also summed up the 


names are preserved in any way in this section, although 
among the oldest families are many of French names, but — 
these for the most part seem to have come originally from 


Ice, zilalg he ‘said: : 

U retain Be ecient Sinaia and are con- 
tly embroiled in wars and disputes with their neigh- 
__ bors the results of which show that they have more 
i ‘courage in battle than wisdom in council.” In 1788 they 
_ did not have, all told, over one hundred warriors. 
ee These were the men with whom Dubuque was to pass 

_ the rest of his life. After the treaty was signed in 1788, 
he removed at once to the mines, taking with him ten 
Canadian followers, full of adventure and spirit as he was 
himself. He established himself at the Indian village, called 
the village of the Kettle Chief, from the name of its 
principal man. Dubuque himself was known among the 
Indians as Little Cloud. This village was at the mouth of 
& the Catfish creek, called by some of the early explorers 
‘ie _ the Black river, where it empties into the Mississippi. 
_ The point is well known. It is about two miles below the 
4 present city, and now is an open field without asingle 
resident upon it. It is just at the southern limits of the 
incorporation, just below the valley where the Illinois 
Central Railroad turns west from the river, and its front 
street along the Indian lodges is now traversed by the 
2 ~ Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad on its way down 
, 


the right bank of theriver. It is acurious fact that Julien 
Dubuque never lived on the site of the town which bears 
his name. He often traversed it, in going back and forth 
to his mines, some of which were included within the 


= present limits of the city, and especially the famous Peosta 
3 mine. But Dubuque himself always made his home at 
j the mouth of the Catfish, at the Fox village of the Kettle 
4 Chief. He made improvements upon the land, cleared a 
farm, built fences, constructed a house for his own use, 


as well as a horse-mill, dug lead, and erected a smelting 
furnace on the north side of the point now known as the 
Dubuque Bluff, on which he was buried, and which furnace 
was alongside of the present Illinois Central track, and 
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close by the Lorimier furnace well known to all the early 
settlers. —t ; 

Dubuque acquired great influence among the Indians, 
as great, in fact, it is believed, as was ever possessed by 
any white man who ever lived among them. He made 
himself familiar with all their superstitions, and it must 
be acknowledged that he did not hesitate by means of 
ingenious artifices and what he called magic conjurations, 
to impose upon them to such an extent that he became to 
them a veritable idol, and his ascendency over them ex- 
ceeded that of their own sorcerers and medicine men. He 
claimed to possess an antidote for the bite of poisonous 
snakes, and handled them without fear. One of the local 
traditions about him is that on a certain occasion when he 
had got into some controversy with the Indians, and they 
were not disposed to concede his demand, he threatened 
if they did not he would set the Cattish ‘on fire! He had 
one of his men empty a lot of oil into the river above the 
bend, and by the time it had floated down to the village 
he applied some fire, and away went the whole surtace of 
the stream in a big blaze. This terrified the Indians, and 
they at once conceded to such a great magician all he 
asked, and more too. It is certain that he acquired a 
tremendous influence with them, however obtained, and he 
exercised it to his own advantage throughout his life. At 
the same time, he was just to them, deciding their disputes 
with fairness and justice, or he would soon have lost his 
power.’ His influence extended both to the Winnebagoes 
on the east side of the river, and to the Foxes on the west 
side, and as a result their disputes were largely referred 
to him for settlement, and from his decision they took no 
appeal. 

His life during the twenty-two years he resided among 
the Indians was for the most part uneventful. He was a 
trader and miner. He sold goods, trinkets, beads, and such 
things as the Indian taste craved; and at the same time con- 


| Sait oocds. foc 
7 yanions were teamsters, over- _ 
s of the mines, smelters, helpers in the store, 

_ woods ven, and river men. The mining was done 
entirely by theold men and women among the Indians, 
the warriors and young men considering it beneath 


- them. The work at the diggings was of the most 
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primitive character. No shafts were sunk, and the wind- 
lass and bucket were unknown. They ran drifts into 
the hills as far as they could conveniently go, and brought 
the mineral out in baskets, in which they took it to the 
smelting furnace. They employed the hoe, the shovel, 
the crowbar, and the pickaxe, but no gunpowder. 
Twice a year Dubuque went to St. Louis with his 
_ mineral,which he exchanged for goods for his Indian trade. 
It would take two or three of his boats to carry the heavy 
loads, and of course several of his Frenchmen to man 
them. Sometimes he was accompanied by the chiefs and 
ereat warriors. His arrival in St. Louis, usually in the 
__ spring and fall, was a great event in that frontier village, 
and he was treated with distinguished consideration by 
the leading men of the town, for he was one of the great 
traders from up the country. Up toa few years ago there 
were two aged men living in this vicinity, Thomas Mc- 
Knight of Dubuque, and James G. Soulard of Galena, 
who recollected distinctly of seeing and conversing with 
M. Dubuque in St. Louis, when they were boys. Mr. Mc- 
Knight at the time was a clerk in Chouteau’s store, where 
Dubuque did most of his trading; and Mr. Soulard was 
the son of a prominent citizen of the place. Mr. Soulard 
told the writer once that he recalled Dubuque very dis- 
tinctly. . He deseribed him as a man below the usual 
stature, of black hair and eyes, wiry and well built, cap- 
able of great endurance, and remarkably courteous and 
polite, with all the suavity and grace of the typical French- 
man. To the ladies he was always the essence of polite- 
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ness. Mr. Soulard said he well remembered that on the 
occasion of one of his visits. a ball was given in his honor, 


“attended by all the prominent people of the place. It was 


held in a public hall, in the second story of a building, and 
he as a small boy had crowded in to see the sights. At 
one point of the festivities, M. Dubuque took a violin from 
one of the performers, and executed a dance to the strains 
of his own music, which was considered a great accomplish- 
ment, and was received with tremendous applause. 

- But with all his business activity, Indian trading and 
monopoly of the mining, he was not a successful business 
man. The Chouteaus evidently could drive a better 
bargain than he; so that in October, 1804, he conveyed to 
Auguste Chouteau seven-sixteenths of all the great tract of 
land that he claimed to own, with a provision that at his 
death all the balance should go to Chouteau. His affairs, 
instead of improving, grew no better, so that at the time 
of his death in 1810 he was pronounced a bankrupt, and 
entailed a long, expensive and vexatious litigation upon 
those who were to come after him. 

This lawsuit in its day was one of the most celebrated 
in the whole United States, because it involved the title to 
all the land in an entire city, and its terrors are well re- 
membered by all early settlers. It was the only legacy 
Dubuque left the people who were to come after him, ex- 
cept his name. He made claim to all the land not only 
where the city stands, but for seven leagues up and down 
the west bank of the Mississippi river and for three leagues 
back. This is a distance of twenty miles in length and 
nine miles deep; and included all the lead mines, all the 
farms and homes of the people settled upon it. It was a 
source of great vexation and annoyance, and so continued 
for twenty-three years after the first settlement, and until 
it was finally settled by a decision of the supreme court of 
the United States in 1853, in favor of the settlers and 
against the Dubuque claim. 


a s, the main facts of the peli may. en | 
briefly given. On the 22nd of Sept., 1788, Dubuque, then | 
ig _ a young man, obtained from ‘‘a council of the chiefs and 
~ braves of the Fox Indians,” as is they describe themselves, 
ia a a permit or concession to mine for lead at this point. This | 
3 _ instrument, in French, is still in existence. The council 
was held at Prairie du Chien, where Dubuque resided for 
a three years. Beinga shrewd man he appreciated the value 
of the mines. Heafterwards claimed that he paid the Indians 
full value in goods at the time; but, if so, nothing is said 
of it in the writtendocument. The Indians always claimed 
that it was simply a permit to mine, and as soon as Du- 
buque had died they drove off all his white companions. 
After he had resided here for eight years. he came to 
believe that this permit to mine was in fact a full transfer 
to him of all the realty—a deed, and nota permit. Accord- 
oa ingly in October, 1796, he presented to the Baron de 
~ Carondelet, governor of the territory of Louisiana, at 
_ New Orleans, a petition asking him to confirm to him the 
- title to all the domain he had received from the Indians. 
In this petition he sets forth his claims, but they include 
many things not mentioned in the council! with the Indians. 
He says he ‘‘bought the tract of land;” that it was a tract 
of seyen leagues up and down the river by three leagues 
back, ‘from the margin of the little river Maquanquitoris 
to the margin of the Mesquabysnonquis,” names of streams 
‘ emptying into the Mississippi on the west, the former now 
| known as the Little Maquoketa, and the latter the Tete des 
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z Morts, and about twenty miles apart. In the petition he 
, refers to himself in a modest manner; calls the tract “the 
; Mines of Spain,” in memory of the government represented 


by Carondelet; and ends up with flattering allusions to his 
excellency and to his good health, all of which shows that 
4 Dubuque was not only shrewd, but a diplomatist of no mean 
i, ability. These two documents and their proper legal 
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interpretation furnished the entire basis of the great suit. 
The question with which commissioners, congresses, cabi- 
nets, and courts had to contend for forty-eight years was this, 
—Was the grant which Carondelet confirmed to Dubuque 


in 1796, acomplete title, making the land private property, — 


and therefore exempt from the territory of Louisiana con- 
veyed to the United States by the treaty of Paris, on the 
80th of April, 1803? The supreme court said, ‘‘No.” 

In the course of time Dubuque became largely indebted 


to Chouteau; and being pressed for a settlement, in Oc- . 


tober, 1804, conveyed to Auguste Chouteau of St. Louis, 
seven undivided sixteenth parts of this body of land, said 
to be about 73,324 acres. It was also provided that at the 
death of Dubuque, all the remainder of this tract should 
become the property of Chouteau or his heirs. In 1807 
Chouteau sold one-half of this to John Mullanphy of St. 
Louis, it is said for $15,000. On the 17th of May, 1805, 
Dubuque and Chouteau as his assignee, jointly filed their 
claim with the government for possession. Thereafter 
for a period of forty-eight years the claim was knocked 
about before councils, Commissions, cabinets, congresses 
and committees of the same, the courts higher and lower, 
the decisions sometimes being one way and sometimes 
another, but none of them ever agreeing at the same time. 
It was finally put in the shape, by agreement, of a suit of 
ejectment against Patrick Molony, a farmer of Table 
Mound township, who held his land by patent from the 
United States. This suit was tried before that learned 
jurist, Judge John J. Dyer, of the United States district 
court for Iowa, and judgment rendered for Molony. ‘The 
case Was appealed to the supreme court of the United 
States, where in March, 1853, it was finally decided, 
the judgment of the lower court being affirmed. This 
opinion, an elaborate and able one, was delivered by Judge 
J. M. Wayne of Georgia. Chouteau was represented by 
able attorneys from St. Louis, and by Reverdy Johnson of 


i ee ; 
€ ‘Dubuque settlers were represented by . 
Wilson, Platt Smith and attorney general Caleb 
ning. All the members of the court at that time, all 


z being Judge T. S. Wilson, who died less than two years 
-) ago. 


The decision turned largely upon the old Spanish land 

~ laws, which were discussed in full, and which the court con- 

strued against Dubuque and Chouteau. Another point, 
over which the attorneys wrangled a good deal, was the 
proper translation of the grants from the Indians in 1788 
and again from Carondelet in 1796, both in French. 
The court of last resort determined that Dubuque’s con- 
tract with the Fox Indians was a grant of the right to work 
the Peosta mine, with its appendages, and with the 

___ privilege to search for other mines throughout these coasts, 

in the event that ore was not found in that mine; and that 

‘the order of Carondelet was not intended to secure him 

~ the ownership of the land. Dubuque held from the Indians 

a permit to mine, but nota title to the realty. In this con- 
nection it may be stated that letters are frequently received 
to this day from people in Canada, in France, and in the 
United States, claiming to be descendants and heirs of 
Julien Dubuque, inquiring about their claims in his estate, 
which has been represented to them to be of vast extent. 

/ Of course there are no such valid claims, for Dubuque had 

3 no descendants, and the supreme court of the United 
States has given decision against the only claim he had, 

and even that had been transferred to Chouteau. 

9 There was great rejoicing in Dubuque when the news 
of the favorable decision of the supreme court reached the 
town. The bells were rung; bon-fires were kindled; the 
orators congratulated the people; and all felt glad, for now 
for the first time, all the settlers felt that their homes 
were their own. 

One of the most accurate pieces of information we 
have of Dubuque, does not come from him direct, but from 
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Lieut. Zebulon M. Pike who conducted the expedition — S 
Vi up the Mississippi river in 1805. It will be recalled that 
at the time Jefferson sent Lewis and Clark on the explora- <4 
F tion up the Missouri river and down the Columbia to the 
Pacific, to ascertain all possible relative to this portion of | 
the Louisiana purchase, he at the same time organized 

another party to the head waters of the Mississippi, which 

like the other started from St. Louis, and got off shortly 

after Lewis and Clark had taken their departure. Among 

the matters on which Mr. Jefferson gave Lieut. Pike de- 

finite instructions, was an order to find out all he could 

relative to M. Dubuque, his life among the Indians, the 

extent and situation of his mines, the amount of lead pro- 

duced, and the like. Pike arrived at the mines during the 

forenoon of the Ist day of September. Dubuque doubtless 

knew of his coming, for he received him with distinguished 

honor, including a salute from a small field-piece that 

belched forth a noisy welcome as the boats pulled up at 

the landing; the Indians and the miners were on hand, 

and Dubuque gave the representative of the government a 

most cordial greeting, in which he showed himself to be 

the keen diplomatist he was. 

Lieut. Pike notes in his report all these profuse 
demonstrations in his honor; but at the same time while 
acknowledging the hospitalities shown him, did not by 
any means lose sight of the information that was wanted. ; 
But Dubuque, wary and polite, under one excuse and 
another, deferred the furnishing of the facts desired. Pike 
urged, and Dubuque with many bows and compliments 
evaded the answers. Pike was told that the principal 
mines were five or six miles distant up the Catfish, nearly 
due west and in and near the valley up which the Illinois 
Central Railroad now winds in its ascent from the banks 
of the river to the prairies beyond; while other of the 
mines, including that discovered by the wife of Peosta, were 
about the same distance north, in what is now the northern 
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rt up the river tl er the day folowing. When 

. Dubuque fired another salute, made many protesta- 
: of fealty and friendship, and accompanied him in 
_ boats up for several miles. When ready to leave and re- 

turn to his village, Dubuque handed to Pike what he said 
i _ were the answers to his questions. After his effusive and 
_ polite host had gone, Pike opened the slip of paper, 
and here is what he found. The questions of Pike and 
answers of Dubuque are given in full: 


a 1. What is the date of your grant of the mines from 
the savages? 

Ans. The copy of the grant is in Mr. Soulard’s office, 
at St. Louis. 


- 2. What is the date of the confirmation by the 
Spaniards? 
a Ans. The same as to query first. 
. 3. What is the extent of your grant? 
Ans. The same as above. 
4. What is the extent of the mines? 
Ans. ‘Twenty-eight or twenty-seven leagues long, 
and from one to three broad. 
— 5. Lead made per annum? 
Ans. From 20 to 40,000 pounds. 
6, Quantity of lead per cwt., of mineral? 
Ans. Seventy-five per cent. 
7. Quantity of lead in pigs? 
Ans. All he makes, as he neither manufactures bar, 
E sheet-lead, or shot. 
ji 8. If mixed with any other material? 
Ans. We have seen some copper, but having no 
4 person sufficiently acquainted with chemistry, to make the 
f experiment properly, I cannot say as to the proportion it 


4 bears to the lead. 
1 —T J. DUBUQUE. 
a 


Z. M. PIKE. 


y 


‘Lead Mines, Ist September, 1805, 
It will be no source of surprise now at this late date 
| that Pike referred in his official report to the proprietor 
4 of the mines as the ‘‘polite but evasive M. Dubuque.” 
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Dubuque as early as 1796 gave to his diggings the name ; 
of the Mines of Spain, ashe declared in his petition to the 
Baron Carondelet, asking him to confirm his title to the 
grant from the Indians. He stated in his petition that he had 
so named them in memory of the government to which he 
belonged and of which Carondelet was the representative. 
But as these mines belonged to no less than three govern- 
ments during the twenty-two years in which Dubuque 
lived there, that of Spain, France, and of the United States, 
this name was very soon an evident misnomer, although 
Dubuque stood by it to the last, and had it inscribed upon 
his tomb. Soon after his death, however, the name was 
dropped and that of Dubuque’s Lead Mines took its place. 
This was soon abbreviated to Dubuque’s Mines, and 
Schoolcraft who visited here in 1820, says they were then 
known by thatname. After the settlement of the place in 
1832-3 the name was still further abbreviated by dropping 
the word Mines, and calling the village simply Dubuque, 
and such it has been ever since. 

The common spelling is just as he always signed his 
name. At first many were inclined to use the ‘‘Du” as the 
ordinary French prefix, and wrote the word Du Buque; 
but this by general consent has been dropped as incorrect, 
for Dubuque himself never used it. The names of Julien 
and Dubuque are naturally very common in this vicinity. 
The principal hotel of the city is the Julien; and so 
of one of the principal avenues, as well as one of 
the suburbs; and of one of the townships. Dubuque 
has been appropriated by the county, the oldest with Des 
Moines of any in the state; by one of the outlying town- 
ships, and by the city itself. There is also a Dubuque 
Bluff, and various other cases where it is used geograph- 
ically. And then for commercial and business purposes, 
there is no end to the use of the name. Between four and 
five pages of the city directory are used up by business 
concerns Which have appropriated the name, until it is 
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‘schools, opera houses, packing and malting com- 
s, musical institutions, saw-mills, street railways and 


a “alt kinds of incorporations. No name is so common here 


as that of the first pioneer of the place; it is Julien here 
and Dubuque there, and very appropriately too. 
Dubuque continued to work actively at his mines un- 


_ til death suddenly surprised him in the early spring of 
1810. He died on the 24th of March of that year, it is said 
_ from pneumonia or lung fever, induced by exposure and a 


severe cold. His death produced a veritable consternation 
among the Indians. They regarded him as a friend, a coun- 
selor, protector, a great medicine man, who had gained their 
unalterable affection. They treated his remains with the 
most distinguished honor, and their burial ceremonies were 
of the nfost elaborate character. His obsequies were held 
with extraordinary pomp. They gathered from all sides 
to attend, and their most distinguished chiefs and warriors 
disputed with each other for the honor of carrying him 
to the grave. They were followed by hundreds of men 
and women, who advanced with slow and measured step 
to the sound of their funeral chants. At the grave their 
greatest chiefs and orators vied with each other in paying 
their tribute of praise and admiration, and his virtues 
were eloquently recited in the ornate and figurative lan- 
guage always employed by them. After the funeral 
orations were finished, they sang the death-song of a 
brave, and then betook themselves silently and mournfully 
to their villages. The Indians kept his memory alive 
among them as long as they remained in the country that 
had known him. _ The Sacs and Foxes made it a duty to 
visit his grave every year; and other tribes at least once 
in a lifetime. It was a pilgrimage to Mecca, and the 
pilgrims threw small stones upon his grave as a mark of 
respect to his memory. Many of them believed that some 
day he would reappear and be their guide. 


the spot into. the bosom ‘of the Mississippi below. The 

bluff is immediately to the north of the Kettle Chief village, — ay 
~ across the Catfish, and two miles or more below the city. — 
It is one of the most conspicuous points around Dubuque; = 


before it lie three great states of the Union, and its sum- 
mit is easily seen from every train and steamboat and al- 
most every road that leaves the city. There is talk of 
erecting alofty monument over the grave in memory of 
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Dubuque, and it certainly should be done. The tomb over — 


his remains was an elaborate affair, partly of rock, partly 


- of wood, and the whole surmounted by a cedar cross, with 


this inscription graven in large letters: ‘‘Julien Dubuque, 
miner of the Mines of Spain, died March 24, 1810, aged 
forty-five years and six months.” Near the tomb was the 
grave of a principal chief, who had asked to be buried near 
his friend. George Catlin, the celebrated writer on the 
Indians, says the tomb and inscription were prepared not 
by the Indians, but by Dubuque before his death, and this 
is not at all improbable. It will be seen that thé inscrip- 
tion places his age at 45 years and 6 months, which would 
have made the date of his birth in the year 1764. But the 
baptismal register in Canada places the date of his birth 
on January 10, 1762, and Ihave followed this as more 
probably correct. This would have made his age 48 at 
the time of his death, instead of 45. 


DUBUQUE, lowa, Marcu, 1896. 
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‘all cycle begin at the magic touch of some great personality. 
icy _ Physics has its Newton; biology its Darwin; and now 
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dawns a new ‘epoch i in the history of an American science. 
Few persons living in the great Mississippi valley are 
aware that one of the most important scientific works 


- ever produced in this country has recently been com- © 


. 


pleted in their very midst. Still fewer Iowans there are, 
who will not be greatly surprised when informed that 
the material which served as the foundation for this 


truly great work was obtained largely within the bound- 


aries of their own State. Yet no contribution to the 
natural history of the State, of the United States, or of the 
western hemisphere has surpassed it in importance. Few 
old world undertakings of similar nature rival it. It 
stands as one of the master-pieces of American science. 

A WORK OF IOWA SCIENTISTS. 

For more than a quarter of a century, for nearly an 
entire generation, a work has been quietly carried on 
within the borders of our commonwealth, slowly, steadily, 
laboriously, despite of accident, the elements, and ill-health, 


under unpropitious circumstances, and in face of difficulties - 


well-nigh unsurmountable and obstacles that would have 


made less courageous hearts to quail. Even men of science 
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have only beheld occasional glimpses of the investigation 
which was being purstied with tireless energy. To the 
people of the State which has given birth to this work of 
genius, it has remained unknown. Even the nearest 
neighbors knew not, much less fully appreciated, what an 
inquiry was being conducted under their very eyes. Yet 
with the extreme modesty which seems to grace only the 
truly great, with the patient toil so characteristic of all 
grand achievements, and with a philosophic insight which 
few possess, a scientific treatise has been constructed that 
will stand a monument for all time to come. The produc- 
tion of one such book each century would be sufficient to 
keep any star of the Union ever in the rank of those of 
the first magnitude. 

The work to which reference is made is on the 
North American Fossil Crinoids. It was written by 
Charles Wachsmuth and Frank Springer. When fully com- 
pleted it will probably form several large quarto volumes, 
consisting of plates, of illustrations and letter-press. Of 
these, the first portion, comprising two large volumes of 


text and one of plates, has just been issued. The Museum. 


of Comparative Zoology of Cambridge has undertaken to 
publish the work. 

The Crinoids form a group of strange and remarkable 
organisms which are closely related to the star-fishes and 
sea-urchins. They differ from these however, in usually 
being attached by a long stem, or stalk, to objects on the 
sea bottom. Popularly called ‘‘feather-stars,” they are 
among the most beautiful of animals. They closely re- 
semble plants in general shape, and the fossil species are 
hence widely known as ‘‘stone lilies.” At the present day 
only afew forms exist and these are of rare occurrence. 
In past geological ages, however, they were among the most 
abundant forms of life. Lowa and the adjoining states were 


at one time the home of the stemmed feather-stars. Ata 


period just before the coal deposits were formed, a broad, 


ea he is ms DO! tio al of the 
tinent, and bstustious its sparta: congenial 

‘waters the erinoids flourished in lavish luxuriance. Crinoid 
- life was so prolific at times, that the disjointed skeletal 
remains formed great beds_ many feet in thickness and 
many square miles in extent. One bed in particular which 
: is made up almost wholly of these remains, is one hundred 
feet thick, and extends unbrokenly in abroad belt a dozen 
to fifteen miles in width, from central Iowa to western Ar- 
kansas, a distance of more than five hundred miles. Some 
of the layers are hard and compact, while others are in- 
coherent, full of small cavities, and have very little fine or 
cementing material. Throughout are disseminated the 
broken and shattered bodies, or calyces, fragments of 
arms, and portions of stems. In the massive, compact. 
beds, the organic remains have been more or less com-- 


pletely comminuted by the grinding action of moving: 
waters. Yet frequently these layers are separated by 
clayey or sandy material. Here, lying partly imbedded. 


by the hard limestone are often myriads of stone lilies,. 
perfect as on the day when they were entombed, forms of 
wondrous beauty and rare delicacy, gracefully and in- 
tricately intertwined like rich flowing arabesques. They 
depict clearly the conditions of their environment at the 
time when they moved slowly to and fro in the secluded 
; depths of a great interior ocean. 

Southeastern Iowa abounds in the beautiful fossils and 
it is these that have occupied the attention of our Iowa. 
savants for so many years. But itis notalone the descrip- 
tion and illustration of these objects that gives the work 
its great merit and value. It is the vast advance which 
- the study has produced in our knowledge of the structure 
and of the genetic relationships of the organisms that lend 
the special scientific charm. It is the great contribution to 
evolution that the results have brought forth, that places 
it in the front rank of scientific achievements. It is the 


end, was done 1 the State, at 
regretted that Iowa could not have 

s to- ae birth in print to the grandest scientific 
Ic sophic offspring she ever conceived. <A distant 
. ‘state, less slow to perceive the spark of genius, snatches 
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a from her the one great honor of a century. 
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‘BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF PROF. CHARLES WACHSMUTH.. — 


% Charles Wachsmuth, the senior author, was born. 
September 13, 1829, in the city of Hannover, Germany. 
He was the only son ofa lawyer of considerable reputation, 
who was a member, in 1848, of the German Parliament at. 
Frankfurt. From early childhood he was always in feeble: 
health. It was the wish of his father that he should study 
law, and he was accordingly sent at an early age to the 
High School of his native place to receive a classical educa- 

tion; but to his father’s great grief and his own, he was 
obliged, at the age of sixteen, to give up all studies on 
account of failing health, and on the advice of the attend- 
ing physician to enter a mercantile career. 

In 1852 the subject of our sketch came to this country, 
having been sent to New York as an agent of a Hamburg 
shipping house, in which capacity he served for a period 
of over twoyears. This gave him an excellent opportunity 
to see the great West, which made upon him a very favor- 
able impression. As the climate of New York did not 
agree with him, he concluded, after barely recovering 
from a severe attack of pneumonia, and while still 

very feeble, to try to find relief in the West, by a 

change of climate. At the suggestion of friends it was 

decided to go to Iowa, then a young but promising state- 

The town of Burlington was finally selected as his future 

home, but without the slighest suspicion of the treasures 

which were there in store. In 1855 Mr. Wachsmuth was 


- . 
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his own account. The dry western country did not induce — 


the expected improvement in health, and the consulting | 


physician advised that as much time as possible should be 


spent in the open air, and that for exercise fossils should 


be collected. It did not take long for him to develop into 
an enthusiastic collector, so that days at a time were spent 
in quarries and ravines around the city, his wife often look- 
ing after the store. The new mode of life at once 
produced a wonderful improvement of health. In the 
course of a few years a fine collection of crinoids had been 
brought together. It reached such dimensions that it 
attracted the attention of eastern scientists. Prof. Louis 
Agassiz came to see it on his lecturing trip to the West, 
and Meek and Worthen asked the loan of specimens for 
description in the geological reports of Illinois which were 
then being prepared. 

In 1865, Mr. Wachsmuth closed out his business and 
accompanied by his wife made a trip to Europe. On his way 
he visited Cambridge, upon invitation of Professor Agassiz, 
and saw the large collections in the Museum of Compara- 
tive Zoology. Until then he had seen very few crinoids 
aside from those found at Burlington. His delight knew 
no bounds as he studied in Cambridge the fossils crinoids 
from other localities, and a number of specimens of living 
types. In Europe all sorts of invertebrate fossils were 
collected and visits made to the principal museums. When 
England was reached it was a great surprise to find that 
the reputation of the Burlington collection had already 
preceded him. 

On returning to Burlington, after an absence of almost 
a year, Mr. Wachsmuth resolved to devote the rest of his 
life to scientific pursuits, and to direct his whole attention 
to the crinoids. Living far off from any of the scientific 
centers, and not having access to the literature, he had to 
depend for study largely upon his own specimens. This, 
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2 a superficial knowledge of the principal genera, but 


x they did. not throw much light upon the morphology of the 


_ class, in which the greatest interest centered. Of great 
help was a visit of Mr. F. B. Meek, who came to Burling- 
_ ton in the interest of the Illinois Geological Survey to 
study the collection. During the preparation of the fifth 
volume of that organization several unique structural 
specimens were found which seemed to throw light upon 
the character of the mouth and ambulacra of the ancient 
forms. The specimens aroused Mr. Meek’s interest in a 
high degree, as proving conclusively that at least in some 
of the older forms, mouth and ambulacra were subtegminal. 

It was in 1873 that Professor Agassiz, on his return 
from the Pacific coast, paid a second visit to Burlington. 
He was greatly surprised at the enormous growth of the col- 


lection since he had last seen it, and, struck by the beauty 


and perfection of the specimens, he intimated that he was 
anxious to procure the collection for Cambridge, at the same 
expressing a desire to have Mr. Wachsmuth go with it and 
take charge of all of the crinoids inthe Museum. The ne- 
gotiations were soon completed, and a few months later 
Mr. Wachsmuth was installed in the Museum of Compara- 
tive Zoology asan assistant. It was Professor Agassiz who 
induced the new assistant to publish the results of his 
observations under his own name, on the ground that he 
was doing a great injustice to himself by placing them in 
the hands of others. The position, which was held until 
the death of Professor Agassiz, gave ample opportunity 
for Mr. Wachsmuth to become fully acquainted with the 
literature on the crinoids, and it was here that the founda- 
tion was laid of a classification which divides all Paleozoic 
crinoids into three primary groups, based chiefly upon the 
structure of the tegmen. These groups were sketched out 
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in 1877 in a paper ‘‘On the Internal and External Structure 
of Paleozoic Crinoids,” and they are now recognized as 
primary divisions with the rank of order. 

On returning from a second trip to Europe and a visit 
to the Orient, in 1874, Mr. Wachsmuth had not a single 
specimen in his possession. It took only a few years to 
make up another collection that was larger and much 
superior to the first. A year or two later he made the 
acquaintance of Mr. Frank Springer, then a young lawyer 
at Burlington, and an enthusiastic student of the natural 
sciences. A friendship soon sprung up between them. 
They studied together, and from 1878 the results of their re- 
searches were published under joint authorship. In the fol- 
lowing years the collections increased rapidly by extensive 
purchases. From a trip to Europ? Mr. Springer brought 
home a fine selection of Dudley crinoids, embracing nearly 
all of the species of that locality, and a large assortment 
of the Carboniferous species of England and Ireland. 
Among his acquisitions were also rare forms from Belgium, 
a majority of the Eifel species, fine specimens from Russia 
and Bohemia, and a large amount of material from Mesozoic 
and later formations. The collection was enlarged further 
by extensive exchanges with collectors in this country 
and Europe, and by having collectors in the field. 
Liberal purchases for the library were made, and when 
work was commenced on the monograph, nearly the whole 
crinoidal literature, from-the time of J. S. Miller to date, 
was at hand. By examining the titles of their publications. 
it will be noticed that Wachsmuth and Springer took very 
little pride in describing new species, their attention being 
directed mainly to the morphology with a view to classifi- 
cation, and to the revision of the work of the earlier 
writers. As the work of the monograph was nearing com- 
pletion, Prof. Alexander Agassiz, the present director of 
the Museum of Comparative Zoology, offered to publish it, 
in the best style possible, as one of the memoirs of the 
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tion for the Advancement of Science, of the Geological 


Mr. ‘Wachsmuth is a fellow of the Americati Associa- 


Society of America, the Davenport Academy of Sciences, 
and the lowa Academy of Sciences. He was at one time 
vice-president of the latter. He is also a corresponding 
member of the Philadelphia Academy of Natural Sciences, 
and a member of the Imperial Society of Natural Sciences 
of Moscow, Russia. For many years he has carried on 
an extensive and intimate correspondence with leading 
scientists of this country and Europe. That which passed 
between Dr. P. Herbert Carpenter, the most eminent 
European authority on Echinoderms, and Mr. Wach- 
smuth during the past ten years would alone fill alarge 
volume. 

For many years Mr. Wachsmuth has been in such del- 
icate health that he has been obliged to spend the winters 
in the South. The early spring has been passed in the 
mountains of Alabama, Tennessee and Kentucky, where 
immense collections of both crinoids and blastoids have 
been brought together. On all of these trips he has been 
accompanied by his faithful wife who is herself an ex- 
cellent and indefatigable collector, an enthusiastic worker, 
and an admirer of all that pertains to fossil crinoids. In- 
deed, it may be questioned whether she has not found as 
many and as rare specimens as the savant himself. Were 
it not for her tutelary presence the monograph of Ameri- 
can crinoids might never have seen the light of day. 

Since these pages were sent to press we are called 
upon to mourn the sudden departure of our friend from 
the field of his activity. His demise took place on February 
7, 1896. By the death of Charles Wachsmuth American 
Paleontology loses one of its brightest lights. | Notwith- 
standing the fact that he was compelled to lead a retired 
life and was seldom seen at public gatherings, no one per- 
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son did more to raise to the high plane that it now occu- 
pies, the department of knowledge which he represented. 
The world’s final judgment as to his true worth to the 
science must be based upon the monuments he has left. 

Although possessing, as already stated, from early child- 
hood a delicate constitution which continually threatened 
to give away, Mr. Wachsmuth withstood the inroads of an 
organic disease long enough to nearly complete the allotted 
span of human life, of three score years and ten. During 
the last three years his health gradually failed until for 
several months past herculean efforts were necessary to 
enable him to work even for a short time each day. His 
last illness covered only afew days; and even the iron 
will, which had so often before overcome a long-standing 
ailment, finally had to give up to the physically weak 
heart. To within a day of his demise, with a zeal that is 
begotten only ofa love for the sublime, he continued to ap- 
ply himself to the finishing stages of the crowning glory 
of his life—the Monograph on the Fossil Crinoids. The 
first half only was written and the final proofs were barely 
read when the angel of death beckoned him. The triumph- 
ant joy of beholding the completed structure of a noble life’s 
work was not his Ict. Deprivation of what he held dearest 
took the place of c yuering satisfaction in the very hour 
of victory, Inscrv able laws we seek to comprehend, and 
seeking, seek in ve 

No better estimate of the Iowa savant could be given 
than that pronounced, at the gathering to pay the last 
tribute of respect to his memory, by his intimate friend 
and long-time collaborator, one who knew him best. 

‘‘Many years ago, when recovering from serious illness, 
our lamented friend expressed a hope that when his time 
for final parting should come, I, as his friend and associate, 
might speak some farewell words. I attempt that melan- 
choly duty now, with mingled feelings of sadness that the 
occasion for it has come, and of thankfulness that it has 


hip. i ee been. fighting arise eee 
and disease in many forms. More than once have we seen 
- his life trembling in the balance, when it seemed as if a _ ES 
YZ - feather’s weight would turn the scale one way or the other, ‘a 
af _ for hope or despair. The example he has furnished 
ae through that protracted struggle, of patient suffering and - 
cheerful fortitude, of high courage, and of iron will which 
__- rose superior to his physical infirmities in order that he 
might leave to science a worthy memorial of his mature 
and brilliant intellect, is simply sublime. ; 

‘There is little need for me, in the presence of these 
friends who gather around his bier, to speak in words of 
eulogy of our departed friend. Nothing that I might say 
could add to the estimation in which he will be held by 
those who are left behind. The record of his life is before 
us, and speaks for itself. His personal characteristics 
which endeared him to every friend, are photographed up- 
on the hearts of all who had the privilege to know him 
well. 

‘A man of warm and generous nature; of unyielding 
fidelity to his convictions of right and.truth ; tenacious of 
his opinions, bold in avowing and stur; in defending them, 
yet always ready to surrender a theory and accept the 
proven fact ; scrupulously exact in reg d to all his obliga- 
tions towards his fellow men; his life .mong you has been 
an honor to this community. and to tae state to which it 
belongs. It has been a quiet life, without ostentation or 
display of any kind, even in things of which he hada right 
to be proud. Most of it for the past twenty years has been 
spent in the field and the museum, devoted exclusively to 
the study of Nature and to the solution of problems which 
she laid before him. Aside from this his chief enjoyment 
was found in the society of afew congenial friends, by 
whom the charm of his conversation, the product of his 
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“Yet this modest student, in this quiet way, has 
erecting a monument which will perpetuate his name in 


honor and distinction so long as science holds a place among 


the studies and pursuits of men. A work, too, let me say, 
‘that will cause the name of Burlington to be known and 
spoken in more, and more distant parts of the world, and 
by more people of diverse nationality and language, than 
any event that has happened in her history. 

“The thought that comes first to every one of us at 
this time is that it would have been a kind thing in Fate 
to allow him to remain a little longer, that he might en- 
joy the well-earned reward that would come with the 
completion and distribution of his work, and with the 
knowledge of its warm reception by the scientific men of 
the world. 

‘‘But the decrees of Fate are inexorable, question them 
as we may, and from them there is no appeal. The hour 
for him has struck, but while thus he passes out of our 
lives, he leaves behind the legacy of his example for our 
instruction, our encouragement and our emulation. And 
many a time hereafter, when the tender hand of Time has 
healed the wounds that bleed to-day, among friends and 
amid scenes where we know he loved to be, sweet memory 
will bring him back. 

‘In this sense it is, my friends, that we may keep him 
with us yet, until our time is come to cross the mystic 
river, and explore for ourselves that great mystery which 
lies upon its far and unseen shore. Let us hope, when 
that hour shall come that it will find us ready to answer 
the call with as little fear as he who lies beforeus. What 
the future was to be he knew not. He knew that there 
is a boundary beyond which the human understanding does 
not pass; that there are infinitles of the unknowable of 
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time and space, and force, in whose contemplation human 
thought is simply swallowed up and lost; that life, death ~ 
and immortality are mysteries which belong to these, and 
about which all the researches of science, the speculations 
of philosophy and the prayers and belongings of men since 
primeval man first saw the smile of his gods in the sun- 
shine, and in the storm their wrath, have taught us nothing 
more than to say, we do not know. 

‘‘But he believed in the universal order of nature, and 
that death is simply one of its phases. Whatever might 
be the power that is above us, he was willing to trust it. 
And so, having discharged with fidelity his duty to his 
fellow men, and having done upon earth what his hands 
found to do, according to the full measure of his talents, 
he was ready to face the mystery of that future with as 
calm a confidence as when, at evening, one lies down to 
pleasant dreams, and awaits the dawning of another day. 

“Tt was written upon the pavement of the temple of 
Isis: ‘lam all that has been, that is, and that shall be ; 
and none among mortals has yet lifted my veil.’ Perhaps 
it is this riddle that we go hence to solve. And let us 
therefore believe that when death comes to summon us, 
he does not come in sable garb and with awful counten- 
ance, but rather as a smiling messenger from our good old 
Mother Nature, who takes us to herself again, lifts for us 
the veil, and with gentle benediction gives us peace and 
rest.” 

At the February meeting of the Davenport Academy 
of Sciences the following was placed upon the minutes: 

Resolved, That the Academy has heard with profound regret of 
the death of Prof. Charles Wachsmuth, an honored member of this 
Academy, and a valued contributor to the proceedings. 

it is fitting that while we record our sense of the loss we have sus- 
tained, we should express our appreciation of the great work he has 
wrought for science in that particular department to which he devoted 
his life—a work accepted at home and recognized abroad by naturalists 


engaged iu the same and similar research as one of the most important 
in the history of geological and paleontological investigation. 


ey e so often battling agai t deca, with pat 

his strong will overcoming physical infirmity and nerving, him to se 
devotion to his work, tag 
We may note a marked characteristic of this student of aac at: 
The treasures he gathered at such vital cost to himself were distributed 
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st ° <i - freely and generously to others, All were encouraged to come to him a 

for assistance: - ae 

His work a ane he passed quietly away in the very locali- =4 
ie ty whose surroundings had at first awakened his early enthusiasm. 


Remembering the happiness of his home, his affectionate and devoted a 
wife, fit sharer in his Jabors, and encourager in his work, we extend to 
“4 her our warmest sympathy in her great affliction. 
r Resolved, That the foregoing resolutions be placed upon the 
minutes, and copies be sent to the family of the deceased and the press. 

Rev. W. H. BarRpis, 

Dr. C. H. PRESTON, 

Committee. 
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The following are the principal scientific works that 
have been published by Mr. Wachsmuth chiefly in joint 
authorship with Mr. Springer: 


1866. Evidence of Two Distinct Geological Formations in the 
Burlington limestone. (Am, Jour. Sci., (2), Vol. XLII, 
pp. 1-7, 1866.) 

1877. Notes on the External Structure of Paleozoic Crinoids. (Am. 
Jour. Sci., (3), Vol. NEV, pp. 115-127 and 181-191, 1877.) 

1877. Revision of the Genus Belemnocrinus and Description of two 
New Species. (Am. Jour. Sci., (3), Vol. XIV. pp. 253- 
259, 1877.) 

1878. ‘Transition Formsin Crinoids. (Proe. Acad. Nat. Sci., Phila., 
1878, pp. 224-266, 1878.) 

1879. Revision of the Paleocrinoidea; Pt. I, Iethyoerinide and 
Cyathocrinide. (Proce. Acad. Nat. Sci., Phila., 1878, 
pp. 226-379, 1879.) 

1881. Revision of the Paleocrinoidea; Pt. II, Speeroidocrinide. 
(Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci., Phila., 1881, pp. 177-414, 1881.) 

1883. Remarks on Glytoerinus and Reteocrinus, two Genera of 
Silurian Crinoids. (Am. Jour. Sci., (3), Vol. XXV, pp. 
255-268, 1883.) 

1883. Hybocrinus, Hoplocrinus and Berocrinus. (Am. Jour. Sci., 
(3), Vol. XXVJ, pp. 365-377, 1883.) 

1883. Description of Fossil Invertebrates. (Illinois Geol. Sur., 
Vol. VII, pp. 339-345, 1883.) 
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1384135, 1885) 
ipti of u Ne Crinoid from the Hamilton eae. of = 
=. rigan. (Proc. Davenport Acad. Sei., Vol. IV, pp. 
yc 94-96, 1885.) > 
1885. Revision of the Palxocrinoidea, Past Ill, Section 1. (Proce. 
- Acad. Nat. Sci., Phila., 1885, pp. 225-364, 1885.) 
a 1886. Revision of the Palwocrinoidea, Part III, Section 2. (Proe. 
a Acad. Nat. Sci., Phila., 1866, pp. 64-226, 1886.) 
1887. Summit Plates in Blastoids, Crinoids and Cystids, and their 
Morphological Relations. (Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci., wa 
ee Phila., 1887, pp. 82-114, 1887.) ie 
1888. Discovery of the Ventral Structure of Taxocrinus and Hap- . 
locrinus, and Consequent Modifications in the Classifi- 
eation of the Crinoids. (Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci., Phila., 
1878, pp. 337-362, 1888.) ; 
1888. Crotalocrinus: its Structure and Zoological Position. (Proce. 
Acad. Nat. Sci., Phila., 1888, pp. 364-390, 1888.) 
1890. Perisomic Plates of the Crinoids. (Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci., 
4 : Phila., 1890, pp. 345-392, 1890.) 
.— 1890. New Species of Crinoids and Blastoids from the Kinderhook 
- Group of Le Grand, Iowa. (Illinois Geol. Sur., Vol. VIII, 
pp. 157-251, 1890.) 
Bd 1892. Description of two New Genera and Hight Species of Camer- 
ata Crinoids from the Niagara Group. (American 
Geologist, Vol. X, pp. 134-144, 1892.) 
1895. Monograph of the Crinoidea Camerata of North America. 
(Memoirs of Museum of Comparative Zoology, 2 parts, 
800 pp..83 plates comprising 1500 illustrations, 1895.) 


SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF THE HON. FRANK SPRINGER. 
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The junior author, Mr. Frank Springer, is a native 
Iowan, having been born at Wapello, in Louisa county, 
June 17th, 1848. Graduated from the Iowa State Univer- 
sity in 1867, he immediately began the study of law in 
the office of Hon. Henry Strong at Burlington. The fol- 
lowing year he matriculated with the senior law class in 
the State University, and was admitted to the bar in 1869. 
He took up his residence at Burlington, and entered upon 
the practice of law in the counties of Des Moines and 
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Louisa, for which district he was soon after appointed 
special prosecuting attorney and given charge of most of 
the criminal prosecutions during the following two years. 
It was at this period that Mr. Springer was entrusted 
with the trial of, and successfully conducted, two noted 
murder cases; State vs. Lawrence, and State vs. Morphy, 
in both the District and Supreme courts, which, with 
several important civil cases in which he was engaged, 
are reported in the lowa Reports. 

In 1878, being interested in the proposed extension of 
the A tchison, Topeka and Santa Fe railroad, then building 
through Kansas, Mr. Springer removed to the territory of 
New Mexico, then far beyond railroad communication, and 
established his residence at Cimarron, a small town in Col- 
fax County. The panic of September, 1878, destroyed all 
hope of railroad extension for the time, and the construc- 
tion of the Atchison into New Mexico was postponed for 
five years. He remained there, however, being employed 
as attorney for the Maxwell Land Grant Company, a cor- 
poration owning a valuable Mexican grant of nearly two 
million acres of land in New Mexico and Colorado, which 
afterward became the subject of a famous litigation against 
the Government in the United States Circuit and Supreme 
courts, and which was stubbornly contested for many 
years. The successful conduct of that case, in view of the 
importance of the question and the magnitude of the 
property involved, gained for Mr. Springer an enviable 
reputation at the bar, and his argument in the Supreme 
court of the United States won for him the personal com- 
mendation of the late Justice Samuel F. Miller, both pub- 
licly and privately expressed. In 1883 he removed to 
Las Vegas, where he has since resided. During all the 
time he has been counsel of the Maxwell Company, and 
since 1801 has been its president. He has also been coun- 
sel for the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe railroad com- 
pany ever since it entered New Mexico in 1878. 


o since 1873, when a very young man he east his lot in a remote 
per the Territory, in Colfax county, confident in his ability to grow 
up with the growing country. His confidence in himself was not mis- 
placed; asa lawyer he has faroutgrown his adopted land, and now 
e stands in the front rank of lawyers in the nation while New Mexico 
_ lingers far in the rear of the sisterhood of states. Mr. Springer is al- 
most the only lawyer in New Mexico who has eseaped politics. He has 
never held a political position, except one term in the legislative  coun- 
cil, but has devoted his time, brilliant talent and untiring energy to the 
profession of the law. Mr. Springer first came into prominence as a 
— lawyer through his connection with the ‘‘Maxwell Land Grant’ cases, 
__which in one form or another have been before the District, Territorial 
Supreme Court and Supreme Court of the United States, for the past 
twenty years, in all of which litigation he has been uniformly success- 
ful, gaining a very important suit growing out of the Maxwell cases, at 
the last term of our Supreme Court, which has been taken on appeal to 
_ the Supreme Court of the United States. Mr. Springer’s practice is 
4 almost entirely in large cases and before the Territorial Supreme 
Court and the Supreme Court of the United States. His counsel is 
sought on all legal questions of importance, and his advice on constitu- 
zc. tional law and private land claims, is almost authorative. He was a 
; member of the Constitutional Convention of 1889, and contributed 
largely to the moulding of that most admirable public-paper. In the 
same year, he was elected President of the Bar Association of the Ter- 
ritory, and his retiring address as such officer is referred to now by 
searchers for lighton land grant law. 
While the bar in New Mexico has in proportion to its members as 
able and brilliant a membership as any within the Union, there is no 


a member who, as a lawyer, citizen and gentleman, in all that those 
i terms imply, is superior to Mr. Springer in the opinion of the bench, 
bar and people of New Mexico. 

z : : 

; From his youth Mr. Springer has been an ardent lover 
; of natural science, and he has managed to find time, in 
, 


spite of the requirements of an exacting and laborious 
profession, to keep up the studies begun in early life. It 

is with this phase of his career that the present sketch has 
g chiefly to do. His taste for scientific studies was formed 
f while a student at the State University, as a pupil of Dr. 
| 3 
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. Frank Sprin ger, of Las Vegas, has been a lawyer in New 
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asters meriche wit 
ship grew up, and to SSH influence, ins " e 
couragement he has in later years often expressed 
great indebtedness. His special interest in geology and © 
paleontology dates from a lecture and field excursion given 
to the students of the University by Prof. Louis Agassiz. _ 
The personal charm of Agassiz, and his unrivaled facility ’ 
of explanation, filled the mind of the young student with a 
desire to understand the science as presented by the great 
exponent. The facilities for geological study or imstruc- 
tion in Iowa were then of the most meagre description; 
but in 1866, the headquarters of the state geological 
survey, under Dr. White, were established at the Universi- 
ty, and the collections were brought there for study. 
Thanks to the kindness of Dr. White and his accomplished 
assistant, Orestes St. John, Mr. Springer was given access > 
to the collections and the scientific libraries, and became : 
a student of geology and paleontology outside of his reg- 
ular university course. A strong personal friendship was 
formed with both these gentlemen, and when they went 
into the field the following season Springer was left in 
charge of the state geologist’s rooms and collections, and 
there he passed all his spare time, studying by himself, 
without instruction, until his graduation. He made a 
collection of the Devonian fossils of the lowa City region, 
and after leaving the University spent considerable time 
in the field, studying the Lower Carboniferous formations 
of Louisa county, where he found his noted deposit of 
fossil fish remains, many ‘of which are described by St. 
John in volumes VI and VII of the reports of the Illinois 
Geological Survey. During the preparation of these de- 
scriptions, he spent some time in the Illinois State collec- 
tions at Springfield where he also had access to the great 
private collections of Professor Worthen. 

Upon locating at Burlington, the rich crinoidal fauna 
of that famous locality naturally attracted his attention, 
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‘ofthe Satitaornbion which Gelminatad in their erat work. 
hx In the winter of 1872 Mr. Springer visited Cambridge, and 


| ly accumulating: 

; ‘Here he met his friend 
ion 1 of erinoids was then the 
Brome Samepaee’ aney 


_ was given by Professor Agassiz access to the splendid col- 
lections of the Museum of Comparative Zoology. It was 
chiefly owing to the personal encouragement received 


- from Agassiz at this time that he was led to keep up his 


paleontological studies after leaving Burlington. During 
his residence in New Mexico he was able to revisit Burling- 
ton at frequent intervals, spending his vacations there. 
Thus he kept up, in connection with Mr. Wachsmuth, the 
studies they had begun together. These led to the publica- 
tion of occasional papers jointly, then to the ‘‘Revision of 
the Palzeocrinoidea,” published by the Philadelphia Acad- 
emy of Natural Science. They consolidated their collec- 
tions and libraries, built a large fire-proof museum to 
contain them, and from time to time afterwards made great 
additions to both by exchange, purchase, personal collec- 
tion, and the employment of collectors in different localities; 
all being done with a view to ultimately bringing out a 
monograph of the crinoids. Artists were employed for 
several years making the drawings; and thus the work 
steadily progressed, until it assumed such proportions that 
it had to be limited to one division of the group. 

In 1887 Mr. Springer spent some months in Europe, 
where he succeeded in obtaining by purchase valuable and 
much needed material for the work, not obtainable in the 
United States. He also visited several of the most impor- 
tant collections, especially those of the British Museum, 
in London, by the authorities of which he was most cordi- 


ally received. 


In 1890 he went to Cambridge and pee “bes ; 
Alexander Agassiz the original drawings for the prop 
monograph so far as then completed, together with an , 
outline of the plan of the work. After examining them 
Mr. Agassiz offered to undertake the publication of the 
work as a part of the Memoirs of the Museum of Compara- 
tive Zoology, and placed at the disposal of the authors the 
entire collections of the Museum, with liberty to remove 
to Burlington whatever portions of them might be de- 
sired. It is well known that Memoirs of the Museum at 
Cambridge are recognized the world over as containing 
nothing but original investigations of the very highest 
order and authority. The fact that the results of the long 
labors of these Iowa scientists are given to the public un- 
der such auspices is the highest evidence of their impor- 
tance. 

The principal scientific writings of Mr. ‘se are 
in collaboration with Mr. Wachsmuth anda list of them 
is given in connection with the first list. 


THE NAMING OF HENRY CountTy.—Much interest has 
lately arisen in regard to the origin of the names of Iowa 
counties. Among others attention has been attracted to 
Henry County. It has been stated that it was so named 
in honor of General Henry Dodge, tirst territorial governor 
of Wisconsin. This is doubtless an error. Hon. Alvin 
Saunders, one of the very early settlers at Mt. Pleasant, 
a member of the Towa State Senate from 1854 to 1861, and 
later on governor of Nebraska and United States Senator, 
has lately stated that the county was so named in honor 
of General James Dougherty Henry, of Illinois. General 
Henry was not only a prominent actor in the Black Hawk 
war, but well known and very popular in the west. It is 
said that he could have had any office in the gift of his 
state, but that he lost his health from exposure during the 
war with the Indians and died from consumption in New 
Orleans, in 1834, having gone south in quest of health. 
He left no descendants.—Condensed from The Daily Towa 
Capital, November 6, 1895, 
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he agitcine his obligation and extend 
a T, (Mr. Howe's wats of Washington, 


‘to Towa, and aber all of which, as here recorded, was com- 
_ piled by her, and much of it is given in her own phraseology.] — 


~ ° ‘The first family of the name of Howe came Oe Eng- 

_ land, as we are informed by old manuscripts still in the 

possession of the Iowa family of this name. John Howe 

settled in Sudbury, Massachusetts, in 1640, and was the first- 

made “freeman” to vote. His father, another John Howe, 

was a direct descendant of the Howe family of Hadinghall, 

Warwickshire, England. This John Howe was connected 

, with Lord Charles Howe, Earl of Lancaster, in the time 
of King Charles I. 

About thirty years after the formation of the Massa- 
chusetts Colony the Howe descendants emigrated to 
Marlborough and became ‘‘selectmen” to keep order in the 
a church. In May, 1656, of thirteen persons signing a 
3 petition to the General Court to incorporate the town the 

second name is that of John Howe. The town was incor- 
porated in 1660 by the records, and the Indian deed to the 
Howe family for lands bears date June 12, 1684. John 
Howe died in 1668, leaving a large family in Marlborough, 
there being twenty-eight voters alone of that name. In 
1711 four of the twenty-six garrisons were commanded by. 
Howes. David Howe built in 1776 at Sudbury the ‘‘Howe 
Inn,” whose sign was the “Red Horse,” immortalized by 
the poet Longfellow in the ‘‘Tales of a Wayside Inn.” 
The coat-of-arms, a copy of which» was presented to the 
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a bale caer of the madlocd and his coat-of- arms. 
“But first the landlord will I trace: 
Grave in his aspeet and attire; . 


A man of ancient pedigree, : ’ > re 
A Justice of the Peace was he, a 
Known in all Sudbury as ‘The *Squire.’ ; | 


Proud was he of his name and race, 

Of old Sir William and Sir Hugh, 

And in the parlor, full in view, 

His coat-of-arms, well framed and glazed, 
Upon the wall in colors blazed: 

He beareth gules upon his shield, 

A chevron argent in the field, 

With three wolf’s heads, and for the crest 
A wyvern part-per-pale addressed 

Upon a helmet barred; below 

The scroll reads, ‘By the name of Howe.’ 
And over this, no longer bright, 

Though glimmering with a latent light, 
Was hung the sword his grandsire bore 
In the rebellious days of yore, 

Down there at Concord in the fight.” 


Of such ancestry sprang Samuel Storrs Howe, who 
was born in Shoreham, Vermont, June 20, 1808. His 
father was a son of Captain John Howe of the Revolution- 
ary army. His uncle, Abner Howe, died in the same 
service, and the Worcester Society has erected a monu- 
ment to his memory. The father of our subject was Job 
Lane Howe, born in the town of Brookfield, Massachusetts, 
who married Deborah Barrows, of Mansfield, Connecticut, 
and removed to Vermont in 1796, when it was quite a 
wilderness. He bought a farm at Shoreham, about three 
miles trom Lake Champlain, and helped to build roads, 
leaving fine shade trees, some of which still remain on 
the ‘Cream Hill” road. He was an architect, a builder, a 
wheelright, a millright and a ship-builder, and had a con- 
tract to build the first ‘‘meeting house.” Rey. Daniel O. 
Morton, whose son, Ex-Vice President Levi P. Mo 
was born there, was one of the first pastors of this Pa 


of the ple Se crities Sd were wont 43 fling the 
poisoned political arrows at the former Vice President of 
a ae United States for complicity in the Shoreham hotel 
- management at Washington knew the derivation of the 
hame. 
Of this branch of the Hie family, which by the 
-records was the sixth generation in America, there were 
four brothers andone sister, of whom Samuel Storrs was 
the youngest. He and the oldest brother were thought too 
delicate for the farm or a trade and were sent to college. 
. The eldest, after his graduation at Middlebury, Vermont, 
- became Principal of Castleton Academy in Vermont, and 
____ in 1821-2 Samuel Storrs was fitted for college under this 
____brother’s instruction, and entered Middlebury College in 
1825. His health was delicate, but he was graduated 
third in his class August 19, 1829. In 1829-30 he pursued 
his studies at Andover Theological Seminary, Massa- 
chusetts, and taught for a few months in the Castleton 
Academy. His father had extended his business into 
Crown Point, and built the Church and some stores there 
which are still in good condition. So thoroughly was the 
work done and so durable was the material that it was not 
necessary to renew the shingles for fifty years. His parents 
are buried nearthechurch. His brother, Professor Henry 
Howe, having accepted the position of Principal of the 
Canandaigua Academy, New York, Samuel Storrs acted as 
his assistant during the year 1831. It was then and still 
is one of the leading institutions of the State of New York. 
The distinguished mathematician Robinson was graduated 
under their instruction, and the still more famous statesman 
Stephen A. Douglas was also their pupil. The unfortunate 
young Philip Spencer, who, as a midshipman of the U. 
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cause at naval discipline and executed by 3 
ander Slidell Mackenzie for mutiny, was also one of t f | 
students. * Indeed, students from all over the Union aa 
even from Mexico, sought their tutorship. 

Samuel Storrs, from the end of 1831 to August, 1834, 
was pursuing his theological studies, first at Andover, and | 
finally at Princeton, latterly under the preceptorship of | 
Professor Robert B. Patten, spending the vacation seasons | 
teaching Greek and Sacred History, and to beginners He- 
brew. August, 1834, he was licensed to preach on the re- 
commendation of the Professors of Edgeville Seminary by 
the Middlesex Union Association, and was graduated Sep- 
- tember 10th of the same year. In 1835 he was appointed 
Tutor in Middlebury College, Vermont, but resigned the 
following year to take charge of the Classical Department - 
of Cambridge Academy, New York, where he remained 
two years. 


* This event produced a great sensation, for Spencer’s father, 
John C. Spencer, was Secretary of War at the time, and the vessel was 
only a few days’ sail from a United States port. The commander’s con- 
duet was justified but not approved, and he was never given command 
of aship again. Young Spencer was a mere lad, rash and adventurous 
but not malicious. When told of his fate he said, **This will kill my 
mother.’ Avillage society organized by him now counts many thousand 
members. Mackenzie was a brother of that Slidell, who with Ex-U. S 
Senator Mason, was overhauled at sea by Capt. Wilkes of the U.S. . 
Steamer San Jacinto, and taken prisoner froma British vessel. the Trent, 
while on their way to Europe in 1861 as envoys from the Confederate 
States. Mackenzie had taken this name which, as a sine qua non, 
went witha rich Scotch estate. One of his sons, General Ranald Slidell 
Mackenzie, was a brilliant young Union officer during the war, and 
when subsequently as Colonel of the fourth U.S. Cavalry he was seem- 
ingly on the point of promotion, his mind beeame deranged and _ his 
death soon ensued. It is thus that genius and insanity are so closely 
allied. The Spencer family is one hardly less brilliant than the 
Slidells or Mackenzies. They are seattered from one side of the 
continent to the other and even aeross the Pacific, and many of 
them have been distinguished. The third President of our State 
University was Oliver M. Spencer who afterwards was U.S. Consul 
at Genoa, Italy, and later U. 8. Consul General at Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia, where he died in August, 1895. George E. Spencer, of another 
family, was Secretary of the Iowa State Senate of 1858; during the 
war he was Colonel] of aloyal Alabama regiment, and after the war was 
elected U.S. Senator from Alabama. 


nte roca maneuaey work ve son a het 
se of iraaeiti medical instruction. In the summer of 
3 he preached in Ticonderoga,* New York, near Lake 
201 seers from 1848 to 1846 he officiated in Brashear 


ity. sa resigned in 1846 to accept the Bech ies of 
the “Western Educational Society” at Auburn, New York. 
_ In June, 1849, he accepted a call to the Presbyterian 
Church of Iowa City. and was installed Pastor by the 
Sa taee of Des Moines. 

; Mr. Howe, in the course of his work in the ministry 


; was tractable to the advice of his friends. On account of 
the delicacy of lis health he at one time desired to enter 
a : _ the foreign missionary field. It was Rey. Lyman Beecher, 
, father of Henry Ward Beecher, who dissuaded him from 
this course. 


On coming to Iowa City, he found what is now locally 
known as the “‘Old Stone Church,” in a partially finished 
state. and set himself about collecting funds for its com- 
pletion. His name is therefore doubly associated with this 
‘‘venerable pile. so old it seemed only not to fall,” for here 

the State Historical Society, (of which Samuel Storrs 
1 Howe was corresponding Secretary and the first editor of 
its quarterly publication, THE ANNALS OF Iowa4,) had its 
Cabinet and Library from 1868 to 1882. For more than 
fifty years its grey walls have turned the hurricane and 
blizzard, its vaulted dome trembled with pwhpitish appeals 
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* Recently workmen while digging near a grave iu Ticonderoga 
found an old decayed box and near by a grave stone roughly inscribed 
“Ve I” How.’ Rey. Joseph Cook, of Boston, the famous lecturer, who 
examined it with others, has expressed his conviction that it was the 
> grave of Lord Howe, who was killed in that locality, although it was 
supposed he had been buried at Albany. ‘Chus have two collateral de- 
scendants of the same ancestry been honorably associated at the same 
place in their antipodal capacities, one in war and one in peace. 


ca. ¢ ale, 
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being deserted by the Historical Society it had become 
haunt of mice and rats which have left their impress o 
many a newspaper file and book-cover. 
In 1862 Mr. Howe was elected Corresponding Saree 
tary of the Historical Society. He saw the importance of 
the Society having a publication of its own as amedium of 
exchange with other similar societies, and the result was 
the issue of THE ANNALS OF Iowa. the first number bear- 
ing date January, 1863, a quarterly, at first of forty-eight — 
pages, but later enlarged to eighty pages. Its forty-eighth 
number, dated October, 1874, was the last of this series 
published. (It may be here stated parenthetically that for 
the years 1868 and 1869 Dr. Sanford W. Huff, who in 1870 
married the niece and protegee of Mr. Howe, Miss Laura 
S. Nickerson, was the Corresponding Secretary of the 
Historical Society and the editor of the ANNALS.) 

It was about this time that Mr. Howe was interested 
in the collection of Indian relics for the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, and it was in this way that the thought which 
he cherished of preserving the early pioneer and Indian 
history of Iowa had form and effect, until now it has be- 
come a subject sufficiently important in the minds of our 
people to secure the approval of the Legislature for the 
establishment of asecond organization for its promotion. 

His work was rather desultory and perhaps lacking in 
method, for he was a scholar and student and was unversed 
in business formulas, and for this reason the good that he 
effected being scattered over a large field is hard to aggre- 
gate and present in its totality. He was still more careless 
of his own personal interests. With considerable oppor- 
tunity to acquire wealth he died destitute. No suggestion 

of misappropriation could ever apply to him. He was a 
mathematician, a classical scholar, a student whose field 
of research was not bounded by a curriculum. 
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2 ng the stat were faithfully Os 
faa pe ever soiled his gown. He was chaste | 
me feeding on the vitex berry. Though standing for 
esbyterianism he was no bigot. He said the most 
e _ comforting sacrament he had ever taken was administered 
by a priest of the Protestant Episcopal Church whilst he 
kneeled between two lady parishoners. Orator, teacher, 
a: author, antiquary—‘‘all things by turns,” although capable 
_ if not eminent in all, he has left little distinctively impres- 
sive of his personality except in the memory of his friends. 
One of the last roles in which Mr. Howe appeared was 
as editor of ‘‘Howe’s Annals,” a faint revival of the old 
periodical, the first number of which appeared in 1883, 
and was continued at irregular intervals for three years, 
when failing health compelled its abandonment. , 
=“ Mr. Howe was a kindly, genial man with his friends, 
ee! and he had that faculty of adapting himself and his dis- 
_ course to fit his company which is not given to every one. 
Like the toad, locked in the rock of ignorant companion- 
ship he seemed dull and shriveled, but when liberated into 
the enlightened sphere of educated society he expanded 
into the dimensions of a genius. 
In the autumn of 1887 Mr. Howe was invited to Castle- 
ton, Vermont, as the last living member of the Academy 
of his class, it being the centennial celebration of the in- 
stitution, at which he was able to deliver an address. 
Mr. Howe’s health continued gradually to fail till 
October 26, 1888, when he died at his home in Lowa City, 
in his eighty-first year. 


Iowa City, OCTOBER 10, 1895. 


‘IN THE “WEST, AND “HEREIN OF ITS. 
INTRODUCTION INTO IOWA. 


That American legal and political institutions every-_ 
where bear the stamp and breathe the spirit of the Com- 
mon Law of England is a leading phenomenon in the 
development of the New World, and one that has not 
escaped observation. Students of American Politics have 
not failed to note the cause of this striking phenomenon; 
the Bar admires it for the ‘even-handed and enlightened 
justice it has dispensed;”' while others wisely venerate 
where they ‘‘are not presently able to comprehend.” 

And what is true of American institutional develop- 
ment in general is true of the more particular develop- 
ment that has taken place in lowa; for the institutions of 
this commonwealth appear as sequences in that broader 
development which is termed American. That is to say, 
a leading phenomenon in the Law and Politics of Lowa is 
the presence of the spirit and principles of the Common 
Law of England. 

America was colonized largely by Englishmen. And 
during the period of institutional infancy it was under the 
political control of the Mother Country. Indeed, America 
was then a part of England and the inhabitants were 
Englishmen by law as well as by birth. Asa consequence 
‘the supreme law of the land” was from the beginning the 
Common Law supplemented by the Statutes of Parliament. 
Magna Charta was pleaded inthe courts. * 

The Declaration of Independence swept away the su- 
premacy of King and Parliament so far as the colonies 


1 “The Laws and Jurisprudence of England and America,” by 
John F. Dillon, p. 136. 


2 Bowman y. Middleton, 1 Bay (S. C.) 254. 


oh ray constitutions, (2) Saree: and (3) judicial ey 
ry cisions. The legislator continued to formulate ‘general 
rules of conduct” along the old lines and in accordance 
__-with old models. While the judge, always more or less 
_ bounded by the written letter of the law, went on interpret- 

' ing the “general rules” in the light of ‘‘judicial prece-— 
dents.” It is significant that legislator and judge have co- 
operated in the work of infusing into our legal and political 
institutions the spirit and principles of the Common Law. 
That the infusion has been wide-spread and thorough i is 
evidenced both by statute law and by case law. 

It is, however, to the statutory adoption of the Com- 
mon Law in the Great West, and herein of its introduction 
into lowa,' that I desire to make special reference in this 
connection. Now it is well known that the famous Ordi- 
4 _nance of 1787 was the leading statute through which the 
principles of the Common Law were transmitted and 
guaranteed to the West. Subsequent acts of Congress 
providing for the organization and government of the 
Territories followed more or less closely the outline of the 
great Ordinance. And here it must not be forgotten that 
congressional legislation was supported by local legislation in 
the Territories and Commonwealths. The influence of the 
Ordinance and of the other acts of Congress has been 
repeatedly observed and noted by jurists and students of 
American History. But little or no mention is made of 
that local legislation which best illustrates, as it seems to 
me, the thorough and almost unconditional adoption of 
English Law. 

With special reference to the History of lowa there 
are two statutes which bear out the thought above ex- 
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1 See “The Introduction of the Commoén Law into Iowa,” by Chan- 
cellor McClain.—Iowa Historical Lectures, 1892. p. 70. 


ak is ee) Geely illgstrate the wh  adoptio 
English Jurisprudence. ‘The Sots atdeenea To 
Assembly of the Territory of Missouri, enacted in the year is 
1816.’ It reads as follows: << 

“The common law of England, which is of a oeser 
“nature, and all statutes made by the British parliament 
‘dn aid of or to supply the defects of the said conumon law, 
‘made prior to the fourth year of James the first, and of 
‘“‘a general nature, and not local to that kingdom, which 
“said common law and statutes are not contrary to the 
‘laws of this territory, and not repugnant to, nor incon- 
“sistent with the constitution and laws of the United 
“States shall be the rule of decision in this territory, until 
‘‘altered or repealed by the legislature, any law, usage, or 
“custom to the contrary notwithstanding, provided however, 
‘‘that none of the British statutes respecting crimes and 
‘punishments shall be in force in this territory, nor shall 
“any person be punished by common law, where the laws 
‘‘and statutes of this territory have made provision on the 
‘subject, but where the laws and statutes of the United 
‘States and this territory have not made provision for the 
‘‘punishment of offenses, the several courts may proceed 
‘to punish for such offenses; provided, the punishment 
‘‘shall in no case be other than fine and imprisonment, and 
‘the term of imprisonment shall not exceed two months; 
‘‘and the tine shall not exceed one hundred dollars.” 7 . 

“2 The doctrine of survivorship in cases of joint | 
‘tenants shall never be allowed, in this territory. The 
‘doctrine of entails shall never be allowed, and in all cases 
“where any real estate shall be entailed, the whole of the 
“right and interest of, in, and to the same, shall vest in 
‘fee simple in the person having the first reversion or 
“remainder in said estate, after the life estate is determined 
‘tin said estate.” ° 


1 The geographical area of the Commonwealth of Iowa was at 
that time included within the Territory of Missouri. 


2 Shambaugh’s ‘Documentary Material relating to the History of 
raat NOF 2s Da tL. 


L dges of the Territory, No Se of the River seedy 
the ye year 1795. This statute adopted from the statutes 
_ of Virginia reads : . 
_ -.. “The common law of England, all statutes or acts of - 
“the British parliament made in aid of the common law, 
“prior to the fourth year of the reign of King James. the 
‘first (and which are of a general nature, not local to that 
‘‘kingdom) and also the several laws in force in this terri- 
“tory, shall be the rule of decision, and shall be considered, 
‘‘as of full force, until repealed by legislative authority 
“or disapproved of by congress.” ' 
BENJAMIN Be SHAMBAUGH, 


Slate University of Iowa, 
Towa City, Towa. 


Des MOINES FiIrry YFARS AGO.—A correspondent of 
f the Miners Express of Dubuque, September 15, 1847, in an 
iL article descriptive of the ‘‘New Purchase”, (lowa), thus 
describes the future capital of Iowa: ‘‘A short distance 
above the junction of the Raccoon and Des Moines rivers 
is the old Fort, or Fort Des Moines, as it is called. This 
Fort was evacuated by the United States Dragoons on the 
10th of March, 1846. Since that time a town has sprung 
up numbering within its limits some one hundred and fifty 
inhabitants, There are few countries that present’ more 
inducements to emigrants than this. Excellentclaims may 
be had in Polk county for the trouble of staking them out 
and putting up a cabin. The population of the county is 
estimated at 1,500.” 
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1 Shambaugh’s ‘‘Documentary Material relating to the History 
of Iowa,’’ No. 3, p.48. Forastatute of the Territory of Michigan re- 
pealing the statutes of Parliament, see ‘‘Documentary Material, etc,” 


No. 3, p. 74. 
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GENERAL ED WRIGHT. — 
BY CHARLES ALDRICH. 


The writer prepared a paper on the late General Ed 
Wright, which appeared in the supplement to the proceed- 


ings of the Pioneer Law Maker’s Association for 1894. — 


That paper with sundry corrections is herewith presented 
as the tribute of a friend of almost forty years to the 
memory of this distinguished gentleman, who died on the 
6th of December, 1895. _ 

In August, 1856, the people of Cedar county elected 


to a seat in the Legislature a young farmer, who during © 


the intervening thirty-nine years has come to be one of 
the best known men in our State. It was but a few weeks 
after that body opened its memorable last session in Iowa 
City, before the people of Iowa began to hear of Ed 
Wright, and they have known him well and in many use- 
ful capacities from that time untilnow. Few men any- 
where have been more continuously in office, and yet there 
is nothing in his character, or in his daily walk or conver- 
sation, to suggest or countenance the idea that he was an 
oftice-seeker. There is nothing demonstrative in his ac- 
tion or methods. His ways are very quiet, his manners 
eminently genial and pleasing, as become a man with a 
Quaker ancestry. Any idea of management, or acting for 
effect, is wholly foreign to his nature or to a fair under- 
standing of the man. Moreover, no one is more outspoken 
or positive in the expression of his opinions. None of his 
utterances are of a doubtful nature or admit of dubious con- 
structions. But he has, all these years, been in active pol- 
itics, and almost continuously in public office. There must 
be some reason unusual and extraordinary for sucha suc- 
cessful career. But to those who know him intimately and 


iy and 
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| mp Set or any a he would assume— 
$ uni versal. The man to whom that kind of reputation 
seems: to attach as a natural consequence, to be part and 
parcel of his make-up, and who possesses the equally rare 
_ gift of contentedly biding his time, is pretty apt to be in de- 
mand, to be wanted. He will stand like a pillar in a com- 
munity, while even greater men may fall by the wayside 
—‘die and make no sign.” . 
2 When he took his seat in the legislature the first sub- 
: F ject to which he gave his attention was that of parliamen- 
, tary law and the rules of the House. There were plenty 
of old, cultured, professional men in that body—men who, 
like Col. Crockett, could speak eloquently upon any occa- 
sion or upon none whatever!—but in a very short time Ed 
Wright possessed a better knowledge of the rules and prece- 
dents governing deliberative bodies than all the old stagers 
combined. When knotty questions arose during his long 
legislative career even Speakers would appeal to him to 
straighten out the kinks. He was listened to as one who 
spoke by authority, and he generally had his finger upon 
the section or clause in Cushing’s great Manual of Parlia- 
mentary Law which rendered his position unassailable. 
He easily acquired the confidence of every body—those with 
whom he was associated intimately as wellas the public at 
large. When he was chairman of the Committee on 
Claims, in the House of Representatives of 1860, he per- 
sonally acquainted himself with the merits of every ac- 
count brought against the State. If he recommendel or 
opposed the payment of a claim, Easy settled its tate at 


once and finally. 
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But with all his great but quiet eee oo 
from being an easy going person, without opinions or pre , 
judices. He is one who does his own thinking. He has — 
never been any man’s man. In fact, he has at times pro-— 
voked the deepest hostility in influential quarters because : 
he would submit to no domination. His standard of justice 
and right is his own, and from this, mere outside influence 
never swerves him. And now, at the age of nearly sixty- 
eight, and close upon the time when the infirmities of 
years, and the exposures of a soldier’s life, will necessitate 
his abstention from all responsibility and care, he is still 
in the harness, at a post of arduous duty to which he was 
called because his services were needed, looking as care- 
fully after every detail, and as scrupulously guarding the 
public interests, as at any time in his epee laborious and 
most useful career. 

Ed Wright—and that is his whole name—not Edwin or 
Edward or Edgar—was born in Salem, Ohio, June 27, 1827 
and is therefore at this writing (September, 1894) fairly 
entered upon his 68th year. His ancestors were Quakers. 
He was raised on a farm, acquiring his education at a dis- 
trict school, with a short term at the Atwater Academy, 
Portage county, Ohio. Upon leaving the Academy he 
taught school winters up to 1849, spending the summers 
of 1846 and 1847 in acquiring the trade of carpenter and 
mill wright. He was married in 1848 to Miss Martha 
Thompson, a lady of good education and unusual good 
sense and intelligence, who is remembered with great 
kindness and respect by hundreds of people in Cedar 
county and Des Moines. 

He resided in Ohio until 1852, when he emigrated to 
Cedar county, lowa, where he became a farmer. He was 


elected a member of the lowa House of Haprenge hat ae in 
1856-57 and ’59. 


In 1862 he was commissioned Major of the 24th— 
‘“Methodist”—regiment of lowa Infantry Volunteers, sery- 
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ing until the end of the war. It would afford the writer, 
who confesses to a high admiration of General Wright, 
great pleasure to follow his military career somewhat 


minutely, and narrate many incidents of his service, but 


the limitations of space will not permit.* He participated 
in the memorable battles of Champion Hills, Port Gibson, 
Winchester, Fisher’s Hill and Cedar Creek. He was se- 
verely wounded at Champion Hills and slightly at Cedar 
Creek. At Winchester his favorite horse, ‘“‘Old Jack,” 
was killed under him by a solid cannon shot, while he sat 
upon his back, hurrying to the front with a box of car- 
tridges. When the old horse fell, ‘‘the Major” shouldered 
the box and hurried to the advanced line where the cart- 
ridges were badly needed. 

He won the reputation of a brave, efficient, vigilant, 
steady, resourceful officer, and was there, as everywhere, 
a favorite of those with whom he was associated. Return- 
ing from the war with the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel and 
the brevet of Brigadier-General, he resumed his avocation 
as a Cedar county farmer. 

In the autumn of 1865, he was again chosen to the 
Iowa House of Representatives and elected Speaker. He 
was avery successful presiding officer—the equal of any 
man who has ever occupied that position in our State— 
and the superior of most of them. I was that winter Clerk 
of the House, and I do not recall an instance in which he 
was disconcerted or baffled for a single moment. He was 
thoroughly informed upon every point of parliamentary 


#A history of Gen. Wright’s Regiment, the 24th Iowa Volunteer 
Infantry, was commenced in the first number of Vol. I. of this Series 
of Tue ANNALS, and completed in No.1. of the present volume. It 
was partly written by Mr. Thad. L. Smith, who died before he was able 
to complete his task. "Lhe work was finished by Mr. Chas. L. Longley. 
These gentlemen served as private soldiers in that regiment—comrades- 
in-arms with Gen. Wright. He also commanded the regiment in the 
battles of Sabine Cross Roads, Opequan, Winchester, Fisher’s Hill and 
Cedar Creek; and his reports were printed in full in the Report of Adju- 
tant General N. B. Baker, for 1864-5——-pp. 1144-63. To these sources 
the reader is respectfully referred for full particulars of Gen. Wright’s 


military career, 


law, and kept the House and himself well in hand. In the © 
autumn of 1866 he was elected Secretary of State, which 
distinguished position he filled six years. In this, as in 
every other place to which he has been called, he won the 
most universal commendation. Retiring to private life in 
January, 1873, he was chosen Secretary of the Board of — 
Capitol Commissioners, and Assistant- Superintendent of 
Construction, serving until 1884, when he became Custo- 
dian of the new edifice. This isa laborious position, re- 
quiring a man of good business habits, who, to be practi- 
cal and efficient, should come very near being *‘Jack-of-all- 
trades.” General Wright discharged its duties so satisfac- 
torily that he was reappointed for each succeeding biennial © 
period, as a matter of course, until the election of Governor 
Horace Boies. He was then succeeded by a Democrat. 

The Executive Counci., almost immediately after he 
was relieved from the duties of Custodian of the building, 
placed him in charge of the improvement of the Capitol 
grounds, for which the legislature had made an appropria- 
tion of $100,000. He served until the following winter, se- 
curing plans for the work and getting it fairly commenced. 
He then resigned, recommending that the engineer who 
had been in his employ should be placed in charge of the 
work. This recommendation was adopted by the Execu- 
tive Council. 

When the Columbian Fair was in progress a chief of 
the bureau of information was needed—and who so well 
qualified as General Ed Wright? If he did not have an 
answer to any possible question at his tongue’s end, he 
knew where to find it promptly. He was invited to take 
this place, remaining till the close of the Fair, and as 
usual winning ‘*golden opinions” from his large and hourly 
changing constituency. . 

In April of the current year (1894) he was appointed 
Member of the Board of Public Works of the city of Des 
Moines, which place he occupies at this writing. 


‘of 1895 it was neuben by thi intimate trends 
ig hak (Pigntia was gradually failing. But he con- 
ae, discharge the arduous and often perplexing duties of his 
; n as a member of the Board of Public Works of the city of Des 
ay Pgiinia until about four months before hisdeath. When the end came 
after a lingering and distressing illness, which was borne with his 

characteristic patience and fortitude, the Executive Council adopted 
resolutions expressive of the deep sense of loss which filled the public 
_ mind, asking that the remains of the citizen, soldier and statesman 
should lie in state in the rotunda of the Capitol, and that the funeral 
_ should be a putlic one. The family acceded to this request which was 
conveyed to them by Gov. Frank D. Jackson. It was most fitting that 
he should be buried from this magnificent edifice, not only because of 
his long and most honorable public service, but beeause of his connection 
with it during the time of its construction and asits custodian for many 
years. Private funeral services were held at his late residence Sunday 
morning, December 9th, after which the casket was borne to the State 
House where the remains were viewed by thousands of the people. At 
2:30 the public funeral services concluded these tributes of respect. It 
was the first instance in the history of Iowain which such distinguished 
public honors had been paid to the memory ofany man. The action of 
the State authorities met with universal approval. From the addresses 
made at the funeral we select for presentation here the remarks of his 
long-time friend, Ex-Governor Cyrus C. Carpenter, which have not 
hitherto appeared in print: 


I suppose the reason I have been requested by the 
daughters of General Wright, to make a few remarks on 
this occasion, is because I had known him for many years, 
and for four years was very intimately associated with 
him. My first acquaintance with General Wright was in 
January, 1858. I came to Des Moines as a member of the 
first General Assembly which met in this city. He was 
also a member of that Assembly, and had been a member 
of the previous General Assembly which met at Lowa City. 
We were both young men, I perhaps two or three years 
the younger. During that winter I saw much of him and 
learned to respect his character. For the next ten or 
twelve years I only met him occasionally. But in Janu- 
ary, 1872, I became associated with him as a member of 
the Executive Council, and during the following two years, 
- which were the closing year's of his administration as Secre- 
tary of State, my association with him, in official life, was 
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more than ever, to respect his jndgnient a 


_ character. - — 


Soon after the close of his official career as ‘Seoeeee 


of State, a vacancy occurred in the Secretaryship of the — or 


Board of Capitol Commissioners. By virtue of my office I 
was a member of that Board. Upon consultation among 
the Commissioners it was their unanimous judgment that 
General Wright was the man for the position. He was 
accordingly appointed, and was also made assistant Super- 
intendent of Construction. His thoroughness in every 
thing he undertook, together with the fact that he had 
been a mechanic in his early life, made his appointment a 
most fortunate choice. I have frequently said, and it was 
scarcely an exaggeration, that he saw every brick and every 
stone that went into that immense superstructure. I see 
Mr. Dey and Mr. Finkbine, who were members of the 
Commission sitting upon my left—Mr. Finkbine being the 
Superintendent of Construction—and I know that he will 
bear me out in saying, that General Wright was his right 
arm in the great work of his superintendency; and I am 
glad to bear witness that he was both hands and feet to the 
Capitol Commission. 

IT need not speak of his career as a soldier. The 
records in the Adjutant General’s office tell that in camp 
and on the battle-tield he showed the same fidelity to duty, 
and the resolute manhood that characterized him in civil 
life. And the monument crowning the hill above us, will 
preserve his portrait to future generations as one of the 
heroes of the war of the Rebellion. 

Before closing I must speak of another element in his 
character. I refer to his domestic life. He was a prince 
in his home. He probably never saw a well day after 
coming to Des Moines. But he never took his illness or 
his head-aches into his home. Notwithstanding his shat- 
tered health [doubt if any member of his family ever heard 


a word, orafretful word, ora » complain- 
. He had a wife worthy of such a husband. 
_ Between General Wright's family and my own, there was — 
al -_ asincere and unchanging friendship. It afforded me op- 
_-—- portunity to see him in his home. I have often wondered 
_ how two such strong characters, with such absolute self- 
control, happened to become husband and wife. This was 
; an ideal home in its simplicity and its genuine Americanism. 
a General Wright was never spectacular in private or public 
life. With him it was all plain business. I remember 
many years ago, after I left Des Moines, coming back upon 
a brief business visit. It was while Mrs. Wright was up- 
on her death-bed. Before leaving the city I was invited 
into the room to take her by the hand and bid her good-bye. 
_ As I took her hand I knew it was the last time I should ever 
look into her face this side the grave. But notwithstand- 
ing the dark shadow hanging over that household I was 
the only person in the room unable to talk. I have fre- 
quently thought that if any person who had not known me 
personally while living, should feel sufficient interest in 
me, after I am gone, as to imagine what manner of man 
Iwas, I should like to have my friends able to say: ‘‘That he 
was a sincere man, he was a faithful man, he was a patriotic 
man, in brief he was in all respects a true man.” All this 
can be said of General Wright. What need I say more? 


We copy the following articles for the reason that they so tersely 
and fittingly express the popular estimate of the deceased. 


The death of General Wright removes one who was 
long a familiar and important figure on the streets and in 
the life of Des Moines. No man in the State was more 
highly esteemed and none more deservedly so. 

His years in Iowa stretched over the long span which 
extends from 1852 to 1895, but six years less than the 
existence of Iowa as a State, and during this long career if 
he did aught ill either in public or in private the most 
rigid scrutiny never revealed it. He was one of the men 


"patriotic, as speaker of the house de Gecrwecd oe i 
one of the builders of the beautiful capitol building, wh 
erection was without extravagance or scandal, as exstoian 
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of the building for many years, and, finally, as a member 
of the most important municipal board in the city of Des 
Moines, it was given him during nearly all his life to serve 
the public in some capacity. He came to these various 
offices not because_he was a vulgar seeker after official 
position, but because his fitness for the public service was 
patent and because demand was made of him. His char- 
acter was of that sturdy, honest type which is the best 
claim of America on the attention of the world. Faithful 
to every trust confided.to him he passed away at the end 
of a long life full of honor and leaving the blessed heritage 
of reputation which was without blemish. He was a sim- 
ple and manly man who did well his appointed part and 
the end was beautiful and serene. 


No better wish for the Iowa of the future can be ex- 


pressed than that the conditions of its citizenship shall be 
such that men of the type of General Wright will be those 
to whom the people will unconsciously turn fer public ser- 
vice.—Des Moines Leader, December 7, 1895. 

The corner stone of the new Capitol was laid Novem- 
ber 23, 1871, and formal possession of the building was 
taken by the State in January, 1884, when an inauguration 
address was delivered before the assembled legislators 
and state officials by Honorable John A. Kasson, in the 
course of which he said: ) 

Our first prayer beneath this high dome is that here the moral 
and political foundations of this imperial State may be so deeply and so 
wisely laid that remote generations shall recall and celebrate the wis- 


dom and the virtues of their ancestors who in the nineteenth century 
erected and occupied this solid mansion of the State. 

It is for us all a source of profound gratification that from the 
day when the present commissioners assumed control, with their 
accomplished superintendent of construction, the legislative bodies have 
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These news ors were true at the time, and theyare 

true to-day, fo for the capitol building was practically finished F 

* i quietly and wi without ceremony, and the commissioners who 
had watched over the interests of the State in this great 
undertaking for many years turned to other duties of this 
life without any self praise or ostentatious display. The 
part that General Wright took in this work was larger 
than is generally known. He had served his State and his 
country faithfully, and the board of capitol commissioners 
secured him for secretary and assistant superintendent of 
construction. He teok personal charge of the office of the 
commission on the grounds and was, in fact, during all the 
period of the building in personal charge of the work. 
‘Every contract and every bill came under his personal 
inspection. He almost saw every stone turned before it 
was put in its place. He knew the thickness of every wall, 
the length of every pipe, the size of every window, the 
history of every column and decoration. After the com- 
mission had been discharged he was continued by the gover- 
nor as custodian for several years. In all this General 
Wright was ever mindful of the interests of the State and 
the commissioners under whose direction he acted gave to 
him the confidence which he so well deserved.—Sioux City 


Journal, December 8, 1895. 

At the close of their regular biennial reunion on the 13th of 
February, the Pioneer Law Makers’ Association of Iowa, adopted the 
following resolution. 

Resolved, That in the death of General Ed Wright this 
association mourns the loss of one of its founders and most 
eminent and beloved members, who was greatly distin- 
guished through forty well-spent» years in lowa—as a 


heroic volunteer soldier, w 


scars of many battles; a “CGtincheni inne pas iufiaan asl coon - 
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lator, who left his impress on the laws of our State; a 


state officer of rare efficiency, whose name was a synonym 


for integrity; a pure and upright man of whom in life and _ 


death only good could be spoken. 


VAN CALDWELL. 


BY THE LATE HON. GEORGE G. WRIGHT. 


Solicited to give my impressions of some of those 
prominent in Territorial times—not especially in political 
circles, but plain men and entitled to deserved praise for 
their work in the development of our commonwealth, L 
have selected for this brief paper my long-time and es- 
teemed friend whose name appears at the head of this article. 

Van Caldwell was born in Ohio county, Virginia, 
March 5, 1799, and died at his home on the Des Moines 
River in Davis county, October 8, 1856. He was the son 
of Johnand Sarah (Mulligan) Caldwell—the former a native 
of Scotlund, the latter of lreland. So it will be seen that 
he was of as pure Scotch-Irish stock as any Wallace, Scott 
or Cassady, or of any one either of Ulster or elsewhere. 
And sure I am that neither Scotland, Ireland, Virginia, 
or any land, need be ashamed of him or feel otherwise than 
complimented by the blood of this man who was a very 
nobleman in appearance and deportment—for he was six 
feet, two and one-half inches in height, turned the scales 
approximately at two-hundred pounds, had a carriage to 
his last days as straight as an Indian, perfect in his pro- 
portions, with an air of manhood and inexpressible dignity 
which denoted the truest nobility of nature. In any as- 
sembly he commanded attention, and with strangers and 
friends alike that involuntary respect which such a bearing 
inevitably and always exacts. With him often in political 
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ly ttlers and primitive pai IT knew hile well, 
and 7 be allowed to say that few if any men had amore 
Ee ecthnitiniiiiiss figure, or one ‘better calculated to impress 
_ those with whom he was brought into contact, than this 
_ Virginia mountaineer. | 
Coming to Iowa in 1836, he first settled in Bentons- 
port, in Van Buren county, but in a few months removed 
~ to a farm two miles north of that place. Within a year he 
‘*tackled the wagon of the wilderness” and with his family 
and worldly goods went farther into the country acquired 
by the *‘Black Hawk purchase,” and settled on the ‘‘claim” 
which was his home to the time of his death. He, how- 
ever, soon met with difficulties in this new land in finding 
4 that he in common with many other adventurous spirits 
was within that part of the ‘‘purchase” still reserved to 
the Sac and Fox Indians. The settlers were therefore 
ordered by the Government under the guidance and com- 
- pulsion of the regular troops, to leave the reservation; and 
all did leave, I believe, except our friend, who was per- 
mitted to remain under the following circumstances: 

The Indian Agency, under the charge of that grand 
old Virginian, Joseph M. Street, was located near what is 
now Agency City. Those connected therewith needed a 
mill to grind their grain and provide them with needed lum- 
ber; and to meet these wants a mill was erected on Soap 
Greek south of the Des Moines River. As the river had to be 
crossed to reach the mill from the Agency, and hence, when 

Z there was water enough in Soap Creek to run the mill the 
river was not fordable, it was arranged by the agent, un- 
der the authority of the War Department, that the subject 
of-this sketch could remain upon his “claim” if he would 
establish a ferry across the river. Under this contract he 
provided a ferry, being the only one in that region for 
years, and thus he held his ‘‘claim” and enabled the Agency 
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By a other Meiers reach the place Eases ae pale oe 
as they could not at any other, at least some of the 


necessaries of life. And this instance, by the way, serves — 
to illustrate, as many others might, the resourceful nature 
of the man, the hold he always had upon those in authority 
and their confidence in his ability and worth. 

In politics he was the most earnest and enthusiastic 
Whig of the Henry Clay school, that lever knew. And 
though a Virginian he was as thorough and enthusiastic 
in his devotion tothe new organization, before his death, 
in the campaign of 1856, as any anti-slavery man in Lowa. 
I need not add that had he lived he would have been a Re- 
publican without guile and among those most loyal and pa- 
triotic in the support of the Government during the struggle 
which involved the nation’s life in 1861-65. He was em- 
phatically of that old school who never would see anything 
good in ‘‘Jackson Democracy,” but felt he was doing his 
highest duty when opposing their candidates and policies. 
This passing incident will serve to illustrate his intense po- 
liticalenthusiasm. In April, 1854, I think it was, the Whig 
candidate for State Superintendent was overwhelmingly de- 
feated, but one county (Henry) giving him a majority. 
Stopping at Caldwell’s house soon after to spend the — 
night, he met me in his usual hospitable manner and almost 
at once said: ‘‘Well, they beat us again, but by ginger if 
a dog from Henry County should come along I would feed 
him on peaches and cream fora month.” He never sought 
office, nor as far as I know held any; and yet he was a 
most prominent figure in our political conventions and a 
very valuable aid to his friends in any cause he espoused. 

His name was but another for hospitality throughout 
the Des Moines Valley, and indeed the entire State. Those 
of all classes and conditions, if entitled to respect, whatever 
their politics or religion, and whether rich or poor, always 
found in his humble home a weleome. Governors Robert 
Lucas, John Chambers, James Clarke, Stephen Hempstead, 
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liller, S. C. Fagtitics, T W. Clagett, 
ston Sie H. Trimble, H. B. Hendershott, W. 
stinguished lawyers, such as Chas. Negus, 
- “Alfred Rich, H. T. Reid, C. W. Slagle, Henry Starr, W. D. 
_ Browning—ministers, such as Samuel Clark, Milton Jami- 


i 
, a son, Daniel Lane, M. F. Shinn—prominent state officials, 
‘represented by such men as Shepherd Leffler, Jesse B. 


Browne, G. W. Teas, W. H. Wallace, I. N. Lewis, S. B. 
Shelledy, W. W. Chapman, Bernhart Henn, Gen. S. R. 


. Curtis—these and scores of others, among the most promi- 


nent as politicians and otherwise in the Territory and 
State, spent many enjoyable hours with him at that home 


on the Des Moines River, where he was never so happy 


as when surrounded by them or like friends; and none 
happier than they when resting, it may be, upon freely 
furnished beds upon the floor and enjoying his hospitable 
if not most sumptuous table. So keenly did he enjoy 
these and other friends that I doubt if he ever felt well 
treated if they. passed his house whether in summer’s heat 
or winter's cold without a call, and utterly regardless of 
the hour, night orday. Then, too, when Iadd that no man 
however poor was ever turned from his house needing 
food or lodging, or raiment even, if within his*power to 
supply his wants, we can measure somewhat his generosity 
and hospitality. One result was that he never accumulated 
much of this world’s goods; but he did have a supreme 
consciousness of doing his duty, and if he died leaving 
fewer dollars than some others, he nevertheless led a happy 
and blameless life and left a name which his children and 
friends can ever cherish with the greatest pride and satis- 
faction. 

Of his family, though there were others—and all an 
honor to his name—I have time only to mention Samuel 
T., a successful merchant and banker at Eddyville, and 


lately mayor of that city—the third Henry C., known to — 


all the people of Iowa, for years a leading lawyer of our | 


State, a member of our legislature, distinguished in mili- | 
tary service during the late war, United States District 
Judge, and now as Circuit Judge of the Eighth Judicial 
Federal Circuit. If he was blessed in his home he surely 
was in his noble and successful children. And in this 
connection I remark that few worshipped their children 
with a sincerer devotion, and this was returned with in- 
terest most usurious and constantly compounded. And 
well they might for he had the brains to know the right 
and the honesty to do it. Of him it may be said he had 
‘courage without whistling for it and joy without shout- 
ing to bring it.” He was one of those who believed that 
the only religion which can ‘save aman is that which 
makes him a good man.” And I believe he tried to so live 
as to be honest with his neighbors and his God, ‘‘and hence 
did not need a big income to make him happy.” 

Thus lived and died Van Caldwell, one of the best and 
highest types of Iowa’s pioneers. It is true he was not 
learned as of the schools, but he was strong in vigorous 
common sense. Though not polished as society goes, he 
had a face so genial, and a natural courtliness of manner, 
which, with his imposing presence made him ever welcome 
in the cultured circle or the most promiscuous or mixed 
ussemblies. Such men helped make Iowa what it is in all 
its greatness and glory. Give us of this class now and for 
all time, and years will but add to her splendor. Blessed 
with such men fifty years since, so we are, as I believe 
now, and as I hope will be for all time. Confident of this, 
let us hope as the past is secure, so of the future no one 
need be afraid. 

Des Mornes, Iowa, 1895. 
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‘ = Rete 
C= ~~ The:cut ne the first Capitol of Wisconsin and Iowa 
; io Brarbich: is given in the January number of THE ANNALS OF 
a Towa, carries me back to November, 1846, when my eyes 
first rested upon that notable structure. As my home was 
but six miles away, it becamea very familiar object. At the 
time mentioned and for some years after there stood near 
it its exact counterpart, which was occupied by Territorial 
officers. This last was transformed into a dwelling-house 
of respectable Rppenrance, but has long since suffered 
demolition. 
4 3 . The Capitol which your artist has so accurately de- 
- lineated suffered a worse fate and stood for a long time as 
a way-side inn, whose bar was its chief attraction. The 
railway left the little village of Belmont isolated, and the 
plow-share has furrowed the site. 

Belmont was doubtless named from the picturesque 
mounds near the village. These were three in number— 
the two larger about two miles apart, and covered with trees, 
and in places by a dense undergrowth. The third mound, 
much smaller, was entirely barren of trees and covered 
with grass to its pointed summit. Its shape was almosta 
perfect cone. During the palmy days of Belmont, a race- 
track was constructed around the base of the mound exact- 
ly one mile in length. The sides of the mound became a 
natural ‘‘grand stand.” ‘The spectators could easily follow 
around the mound and have fine view of every part of the 
track below them. It was-an ideal track, but lost patrons 
with the removal of the Iowa part of the Capital to Burling- 
ton, and the Wisconsin part to Madison. 
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at the south with a radius of twenty-five miles. No fa rer< 
- Jand lies beneath the sun, though with a suitable elevation 
a like view might be obtained i = the country east of Iowa 
City. 
Iowa Crry, February, 1896. ~ 
~~ = 


EMIGRANTS TO Iowa.—There is a ferry across the 
Mississippi some five miles below here called ‘Junction 
Ferry,” and a ferry plying between the lower town of 
Prairie du Chien and McGregor. There is still another 
ferry here which plies between our upper steamboat land- 
ing and a point below the mouth of Yellow River, called 
| - the “Upper Ferry.” Each of these ferries employs a 
; horse-boat, and is crowded all the time with emigrants for 
Iowa. Sometimes the emigrants have to encamp near 
the ferry two or three days to await their chance of cross- 
ing in the order of their arrival. They come in crowds a 
mile long; they come with wagon-loads of household fix- 
ings, with droves of cattle and flocks of sheep—they come 
| from every land that ever sent adventurers westward, and 
the cry is, ‘‘still they come!” The emigration to the 
northern part of Lowa this year exceeds anything in the 
way of inland emigration we ever saw or heard of, except 
perhaps, the first stampede across the Plains to California. 
' The instances we have mentioned are only indices to what 
H is passing on every road leading into upper Iowa, to say 
nothing of the multitudes brought up by the boats. —Craw- 
. ford County (Wis.) Courier, July, 1854. 
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FIRST THINGS IN IOWA. 


BY L. F. ANDREWS. 


The first white man set foot on Iowa soil June 25, 1673. 

The first white settlement was near Dubuque in 1788. 

The first territorial organization was July 3, 1838. 

The first territorial governor was Robert Lucas, 1838 
to 1841. | 

The first State governor was Ansel Briggs, 1846 to 1850. 

The first court is believed to have been held at Bur- 
lington in April, 1835. 

The first territorial chief justice was Charles Mason, 
1838 to 1847. 

The first state chief justice was Joseph Williams, 1847 
to 1848. 

The first capitol was located at Burlington in 1888. 

The first territorial legislature convened at Burlington 
in November, 1838. 

The first state legislature convened at Lowa City, the 
second capital, November 30, 1846. 

The first legislature convened at Des Moines, the 
third capital, January 11, 1858. 

The first speaker of the territorial House of Repre- 
sentatives was William H. Wallace, of Henry County. 

The first president of the territorial Council was Jesse 
B. Browne, of Lee County, who was also the first speaker 
of the House of Representatives of the state legislature. 

The first President of the State Senate was Thomas 
Baker, of the Fifth District. 

The first State Constitution was framed in October, 
1844, but was rejected by a vote of the people at an elec- 
tion held August 4, 1845. 

The first State government was organized Dec. 28, 1846, 
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The first Benue cd counties ee and Des 
Moines, hich entreed the entire State, then a part of - 


— _ Michigan territory. - E a 
aie The first church was built.at Daiaeat in 1834. There " 
s are now in the state, 4,427, valued at $14,987,694. 
“ The first school house was built at Dubuque in 1833. _ 
é There are now 13,618, valued at $15,645,543. a 


The first newspaper was issued at Dubuque, May 11, 
1836. There are now 915 in the State. 
The first post office was established in 1833 at Davugue 
The first white male child born in the State was John 
H. Ludlow, where Muscatine now is, September 30, 18381. 
The first white female child born in the State was 
‘Eleanor Garland, at Ft. Madison, in 1830. Her father 
was an army surgeon. 
po The first railroad was laid at Davenport, in May, 1854, 
> ~ and the first locomotive entered Iowa there, in that month. 
‘ The first locomotive crossed the State to the Missouri 
river at Council Bluffs in February, 1867. 
The first locomotive that reached Des Moines was the 
‘Marion, No. 11,” August 28, 1866,.0n the Des Moines 
Valley road. 
The first woman to be given a seat on the floor of the | 
House of Representatives by a vote of that body, was Mrs. 
L. F. Andrews, as a press reporter, in 1866. 


Iowa CREDIT.—A few years since, the State of Iowa, 
which by its Constitution cannot at any time borrow or 
owe over $100,000, was in want of a sum of $60,000, which 
was endeavored to be raised in Wall Street, the State 
offering to redeem the loan in ten years and pay eight per 
cent. per annum interest. The loan was effected without 
limitation of time, in Philadelphia, at eight and ten per 
cent. per annum, payable half yearly. The State would 
now be glad to pay it off, but cannot without giving twenty 
per cent. premium.—New York Evening Post, Jan. 18, 1851. 
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_ HON. M. M. HAM. 


The frontispiece of this number of THE ANNALS isa 
_ very good portrait of Ex-Senator M. M. Ham, long the 
editor of The Dubuque Herald. Our leading article—which 
_ presents clearly and succinctly about all that is known 


in regard to Julien Dubuque—‘‘the first white man in Iowa” 


_ —is a valuable contribution from Mr. Ham’spen. Whether 


additional information may ever be obtained in regard to 
that famous, if but litthke known pioneer, may well be 
doubted, though we believe that long-hidden business or 
official papers are likely some day to be discovered, which 
may throw further light upon his busy and romantic 
career. Mr. Ham has presented our readers with a most 


readable article covering the entire case in the present 


condition of information. We are sure that this com- 
munication will be widely read, while it possesses perma- 
nent historical value. This mention affords the opportunity 
to add that, since the organization of the Iowa Historical 
Department in 1892, Mr. Ham and his co-partner, Mr. D. 
D. W. Carver, have been among its most liberal supporters 
and contributors. They early presented 107 bound volumes 
of the leading journal known at various times as The Hxr- 
press and Herald and Dubuque Herald, ranning back almost 
continuously for forty years, including also files of The 
Western Democrat and Common School Journal, published at 
Andrew, Jackson County, from 1849 to 1852, by Col. J. B. 
Dorr. These volumes are among the most valuable his- 
torical treasures owned by the State of Iowa, covering as 


they do Sai eeenanae which: pane lit 


data is in existence. Mr. Ham has made many nee in 


genealogy and local history, of which the results ma; 


day be published, should he regain his health which for — 


‘, 


some time has been very precarious. oe. ~® 


THE PASSING OF OLD IOWA. 


The deaths during the past twelve months of Ex- 
Senator James F. Wilson, Ex.-Judge Geo. G. Wright, Gen. 
Ed Wright and John G, Foote, have drawn renewed at- 
tention to the fact that the pioneers of our State are not 
only rapidly going hence, but that they are nearly all gone. 
The thought comes home to the writer with added 
emphasis forthe reason that from two of them—long-time 
valued personal friends—we had received promises of 
articles for THE ANNALS which will never be written. 
Senator Wilson was a prominent actor—though at the time 
a young man, at the threshold of his illustrious career— 
in the Convention which framed the present Constitution of 
our State. He expected to write his recollections of the 
leading men of that body, and had health and life been 
spared would no doubt have presented the people of this 
State with many interesting reminiscences of that far-off 
time. That he did not live to do this precious work our 
readers will as deeply regret as do we. Judge Wright had 
given some time during the last three years of his useful 
and honored life to recording his recollections of dis- 
tinguished lowans whom he had known intimately and well, 


with many of whom he had been closely associated. A — 
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many more 
i hope here- — 
mes uluat materials for these pages. It may — 
been in his thoughts some day to include these in a 
ok. It is a great loss to the meager data of Iowa history 
a hi t these two distinguished men were not spared to write 
That they knew of early lowa—‘‘all of which they saw and 
part of which they were.” Each could have written a 


~ most valuable autobiography. 
5 Of the men able and willing to write of our early days, 
how few are with us! Of the earliest comers only Theo- 
dore S. Parvin remains. Just entering upon his eightieth 
year, his pen is still active in setting down what he remem- 
a bers of early Iowa. A later comer was the versatile and ac- 
_ complished Dr. William Salter, who is doing every thing 
; jn this direction that his years and the condition of his 
health will permit. Ex-Governor C. C. Carpenter, one of 
the earliest residents of Fort Dodge, though an invalid, 
- still has hopes of recording many things which will have 
' great value. That these three useful men may be spared 
to add to our historical records, is most devoutly to be 
4 hoped. H. H. Bancroft, the distinguished historian of 
the Pacific States, avers that the most reliable and valuable 
materials for history are the recollections of men—even of 
common, uneducated observers—eye-witnesses of events 
of which it is desired to make permanent record. With 
this view of our conditions it is most unfortunate that 
greater efforts have not all along been made to gather and 
perpetuate this knowledge which is s9° rapidly ‘‘fading in- 
to the azure of the past.” But of old Towa little now re- 
mains, and very soon he who would know anything of early 
Iowa history will have to grope for it almost in the dark, 
studying the collections of neighboring States, and drawing 
his conclusions largely from our early laws, The old are 
rapidly yielding their places to a generation to which 
-even the war of the rebellion is ancient history. 
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- THE NAMING OF FLOYD COUNTY. 


Hon. P. M. Casady, a resident of Des Moines at the — 


date of this publication, was a State Senator in the year 
1850, and at the regular session at lowa City, commencing 
on the second day of December, a member of the committee 
on New Counties. On the eleventh day of that month he 
introduced ‘‘Senate File No. 5, a bill for an act to establish 
new counties, and defining their boundaries.” Of the con- 
sideration and final passage of this bill—under the pro- 
visions of which no less than fifty counties in the western 
half of the State were named and their boundaries defined, 
Mr. Casady presented an interesting account in a paper 
read before the Pioneer Law-Makers Association of lowa 
at the Biennial Re-Union held in Des Moines, February 
14th and 15th, 1894. Anabstract of Mr. Casady’s paper 
was copied on pp. 195-202 of this volume of THE ANNALS. 
In this he sets forth that Floyd County received its name 
in memory of William Floyd, asigner of the Declaration of 
Independence, of the State of New York, though it had 
been suggested that the present county of Woodbury should 
receive the same name in honor of Sergeant Charles Floyd 
of the Lewis and Clarke Expedition, who died near Sioux 
City, August 20, 1804. His statement seemed clear and 
sufficient, but a great degree of interest having recently 
arisen in relation to Sergeant Floyd, the question of the 
naming of the present county which bears that name came 
again under discussion. There seemed to be four claim- 
ants for the honor, viz: William Floyd the Signer, Sergeant 
Charles Floyd, John B. Floyd the Confederate General, 
and one William Floyd, a civil engineer, who lived in Sioux 
City long ago. 

The matter thus appearing to be in much confusion, 
Prof. Elliott Coues, of Washington, D. C., who has edited 
the Journal of Sergeant Floyd for publication, wrote to a 
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friend in Des Moines to learn, if possible, the exact truth 
in regard to it. In compliance with this request Mr. Casady 
made the following statement: 

“It was at first in contemplation to name the present county of 
Woodbury in honor of Sergeant Charles Floyd, and that territory was 
‘So designated in the original bill, which Lintroduced. But this was not 

agreed to, and the Indian name, Wahkaw, was substituted for that of 
Floyd. The county bore the name, Wahkaw, three years, when it was 
changed to Woodbury, as it stands to-day. Later on in the session the 
present county of Floyd was so named in honor of William Floyd, a 
Signer of the Declaration of Independence from the State of New York. 
This I am certain was done at the suggestion of some member of the 
House of Representatives who had come from the Empire State. There 
was a disagreement over some section or sections of the bill, and it went 
toa committee of conference, undergoing first and last considerable 
diseussion upon several of the suggested names.” 
In this State there are no stenographic reports of the 
debates and discussions in the Legislature, and the early 
Journals of the House and Senate are very meager. Much of 
___ the general consideration of the measure occurred in con- 
mittee of the whole of which no records whatever were 
kept. John B. Floyd, was then a young man and unknown. 
So was Floyd, the civil engineer. Neither of these men 
were mentioned in that connection. There is no positive 
. written or printed contemporary record of this matter in 
existence. We take Judge Casady’s recollection to be 
.. final and conclusive, and accept it the more willingly be- 
cause we heard him make the same statement many year's 
ago. Much confusion has arisen over the subject through 
the lapse of years, and from the similarity of names, but 
we have no doubt Mr. Casady sets forth the exact truth. 
Hon. George G. Wright, Ex-Chief Justice of our Supreme 
Court, and Ex-United States Senator, was still living in 
Des Moines (1895) when this matter was again investigated. 
He was a State Senator with Judge Casady in 1850. While 
his more immediate attention was eiven to other subjects 
of legislation, he strongly supported the statement of Mr. 
Casady, expressing himself as having no doubt of its ab- 
solute correctness. These facts were carefully put to- 


gether and sent to Dr. Coues, upon receipt of which, he 
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nerote as follows to his friend who had looked the matter — 
up: ‘‘Thank you very ‘much for the information about 
the naming of Floyd County. The ee Aa you present 
is conclusive, and I shall consider it final.’ 

In all probability, therefore, these facts will be incor- 
porated in Dr. Coues editorial notes, and so be accepted, 
forever ending a controversy which might be protracted 
but for the evidence of those two clear-headed witnesses 


Pae"® 
* Me 


—Messrs. P. ‘M. Casady and George G. Wright of 


Des Moines. 


THE INCEPTION OF IOWA RAILROADS. 


The Rey. William Salter, D. D., of Burlington, has 
sent many interesting documents to our Historical Depart- 
ment, but none more so than the following letter by Gov. 
and United States Senator James W. Grimes. In the year 
1852 there was noi a mile of railroad in the State of Iowa. 
In fact, none even reached the eastern bank of the Missis- 
sippi until two years later. The legislature had convened 
at lowa City, on the 6th day of December, 1852. The 
representatives from Des Moines County, in the House of 
Representatives, were James W. Grimes, Justus Clark, 
W. Seymour and J. Wilson Williams. Gen. Augustus 
Cesar Dodge was one of our United States Senators, and 
at his post of duty at Washington. During the third 
week of the session Mr. Grimes wrote Gen. Dodge on rail- 
road questions, as follows: 

Houser oF ReEp’s, Iowa Crry, Dec. 24, ’52. 
supposed that you might desire some informa- 
tion in relation to the present condition of railroad matters in this city. 
You may obtain information from other sources, and if so you will par- 
don me for troubling you. The project of a road from Dubuque to 


Keokuk is entirely dead. It has only twenty-one friends in the House 


to forty-two against it, and the disproportion is about the same in the 
Senate. Memorials passed are for three roads; 
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1st. A road from Burlington to the Missouri River, at or near the 
mouth of Platte. 
“ 2nd. A road from Davenport via Muscatine to Kanesville (Council 


Bluffs.) 

3rd. A road from Dubuque to Fort Des Moines. 

No other memorials will pass this winter, and the above may be re- 
_ garded as the settled policy of the State. I will endeavor to have the 
~ memorials forwarded to you as soon as they shall be enrolled. 

Yours truly, ete., 
JAMES W. GRIMES. 

In view of the immense development of railroads in 
Iowa, this letter would indicate that the ambition of the 
people of the State at that day, in this direction, was very 
moderate. The principal object for which Mr. Grimes be- 
came a member of that legislature was to start a movement 
in behalf of building railroads, and in this he succeeded 
admirably. He introduced the memorial for a grant of 
land by Congress to aid in the construction of the Burling- 
ton and Missiouri railroad, and without doubt was friendly 
to the other lines mentioned, which were endorsed by the 


legislature. 


“THE UNCONSIDERED NOW.” 


The following article from the pen of Hon. 5. MM. 
Clark of the Keokuk Gate City, in a style at once clear 
and convincing, sets forth the idea which underlies the 
work of historical collecting, not only in this State, 
but everywhere else. We commend it to our readers as 
affording an excellent illustration of the efforts of the 
Historical Department of Iowa, the chief work of which is 
the preservation of the data for the history of the State 
and its people—those facts which, however much they may 
be ‘‘anconsidered now,” will in future days be worth a 
thousand fold more than all they cost. It has been a con- 


‘stant surprise to us to see how naturally Paine 


obtain facts from our ~ collections, and it has been h 
gratifying to be able to aidso many of them, notwithstand- 
ing the work is not yet four years old. But read woasS 
Mr. Clark says: 


The late Judge Edward Johnstone was talking to us about how 
unconsciously people live history and take no account of it and throw 
its records into the waste basket and think nothing aboutit. Aftera 
while that which was such a commonplace present becomes the past 
and history, and you want the records of it and they are gone—thrown 
away as unconsidered trifles. Thus, he knew very well a man living in a 
neighboring town. He met him often and talked with him often and 
got letters from him sometimes and threw them away after reading. 
After a time that man was dead in a tragic way and his name was known 
to certain of his adherents and many other people over the world, 
for it was Joseph Smith, founder of the Morman religion, canonized now 
as a prophet in the thought of thousands of his co-religionists. Many 
times afterwards Judge Johnstone would have been glad to have written 
of his own personal knowledge of Joseph Smith and to have had his 
letters to show the manner of man the prophet was and how he wrote, 
yet the letters had been dissolved in the dust-heaps of long past years, 
because we seldom think now that the now can become history. 

In the like manner that Judge Johnstone was speaking of, how we 
let history and biography escape us in an unconsidered way! In those 
palmy days of Keokuk in the fifties, when a canal for the commerce that 
never was, was being made by the state of Iowa along the Des Moines 
river; when the oak and elm thickets, and groves here where Black 
Hawk and Keokuk and their bands had lounged akout in the Indian 
fashion had been cut down over night to make room for a palatial home 
and a street alongside of it of such deadly depth of yellow clay that 
sometimes an unwary lady who had ventured abroad had to be taken 
home ona dray as the only possible form of transportation; in those 
days of myth and memory there was a young man idling about his 
brother’s job-printing office in Keokuk, setting types a little, making 
pretense of reading law a little, writing himself down as an “antiqua- 
rian” in the bran-new first directory the ambitious young city ever had, 
swapping yarns in a drawling way with the other fellows. Of course 
they paid no more attention to his yarns than to the other fellow’s yarns, 
if so much. How could they know until they took up the New York 
Herald years afterwards and were put into a glow with the matchless 
fun of ‘The Innocents Abroad,” that that drawling ‘Antiquarian’ of 
the job office and the old Billings house was ‘‘Mark Twain?” And that 
the yarns and jokes he had drawled out to them would be worth $100 a 


page after awhile, when written out as literature that stamds well at 
the head of American letters in its way? 
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PROFESSORS WACHSMUTH AND SPRINGER. 


Dr. Charles R. Keyes, State Geologist of Missouri, 
whose home is in this city, presents our readers an in- 
teresting historical account of the labors of the Iowa 
scientists whose names stand at the head of this article. 
This is all the more appropriate just now, from the fact 
that while the article was in preparation for the press, 
Prof. Charles Wachsmuth died at his residence in the city 
of Burlington. Dr. Keyes pays a just tribute both to the 
deceased naturalist and to his surviving associate. Their 
labors in paleontology—largely within our own State— 
have been surpassed by few men of their time—doubtless 
by none in any one special field. All this is admirably 
told by Dr. Keyes, but he modestly omits all mention of 
his own important share in the production of this forth- 
coming work. He was himself long employed in making 
the drawings from which the plates copiously illustrating 
this great monograph were engraved. To this extent he 
becomes a joint author in its production. Some time may 
yet elapse before this monumental work will be issued 
from the press. But its completion is fully assured. It 
is a matter which lowa people may ever contemplate with 


pride, from the facts that it was the inspiration and pro- 
and based upon materials 
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duction of our own citizens, 
largely drawn from lowa rocks. It is greatly to be re- 
gretted that the magnificent, priceless collections of 
Charles Wachsmuth and Frank Springer are not to re- 


main in our State. This great loss to Iowa is likely to be 


better appreciated in the future. 


Pert ere Ph; Maree 28, 18 
new battleship Iowa at Cramps’ ship ya 
ing stirring poem by Major S. H. M. Bye! 
stanza ee enthusiastically applauded: 


Wake, giant of oak and steel, 
Asleep by the yellow sand, 
And give to the sea thy keel, 
And bid farewell to the land. 
At the touch of beauty arise, - 
. At the words that shall bid thee move, 
At the hand that shall thee baptize, 
And give to the sea its love. 


. Sail, sail, O ship that is ours, 

7 : New warrant that peace shall be, 

Whatever the cloud that lowers, E >. 
O ship of the western sea ! “| 

To every land of the earth, ; 
To seas that are fair and far, 

Bear thou the message of worth ay 
That peace is better than war! ‘ : 


But guard thou ever our fame, 
From gulf to the utmost bay, 
And keep forever thy name 
As fair as itis to-day. 
And if ever grim war should come, 
In spite of the mien we bear— 
With the sound of the hurrying drum, 
And the wail of death on the air— 


Then open thy sides of steel, 

And fight with thy thousand men 
Till the ships of the foe shall feel 

There are giants abroad again ; 
And thunder with all thy guns, 

And smite with thy lightning stroke, 
Nor stop though thy bravest sons 

Lie bleeding in battle’s smoke. 


Cry out to them Perry’s name, 
Remember how Lawrenee fell, 
And the flag that’s above the flame, 
In spite of the fires of hell. 
And if ever a foe should bid 
Thee yield to a haughty hand, 
Tell him what our Morris did 
When he sank with the Cumberland, 


Far better the ship go down 
And her guns, and her thousand men, 
In the depths of the sea to drown, 
Than ever to sail again 
With the day of her promise done, 
Or the star of her glory set, 
Ora thread from the standard gone, 
That never has yielded yet. 
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health required a milder climate, and he r 
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Then wake, O giant of steel, 

That sleeps by the yellow sand ; 
Arise from thy dreams and feel 

The thrill of a nation’s hand! 
Sail, sail to many a main, 

Strange lands and to trackless ways, 
But ever come back again 

New crowned with the victor’s bays. 


Your colors already we know— 
The colors our hearts adore, 

The sea wave’s white and wine’s red glow 
And the blue sky bending o’er. 

Sail, sail, O sail, 
But come to us at the last, 

If from the battle, or from the gale, 
With the old flag at the mast. 


NOTABLE DEATHS. 


GroRGE W. Bassett who died at Elsinore, California, on the 6th of 
February, was an old-time resident of lowa, and for many years a well 
known and prominent citizen. He was born in Canada West in 1827. 
His maternal grandfather was a soldier of the American Revolution and 
a member of Congress during Washington’s administration. He Jost an 
arm at the battle of Bennington. Mr. Bassett’s parents returned to the 
United States when he was a child and settled in the West. He en- 


tered Wabash College when a young man, earning money by manual 


labor to pay his way while pursuing his studies. After finishing his 
eourse at Wabash, he entered the law school at Cincinnati. After gradu- 
ating there he came to Des Moines in 1856, and entered the law office of 
Hon. John A. Kasson. In 1858 he went to Fort Dodge and formed a 
law partnership with Judge W. N. Meservey which continued until he 
enlisted in the Union army, in 1861, in a Fort Dodge company, which 
was attached to the lith Pennsylyania Cavalry. He served in the 
army of the Potomac as @ Lieutenant of his company. He was twice 
wounded in battle, and so disabled that he was mustered out in 1862. 
His service as a soldier was performed as every other duty by him, 
faithfully and conscientiously. Though in poor health, he never com- 
plained, and was always ready to do his utmost for the noble cause in 
which he had enlisted. He returned to Fort Dodge, and in the fall of 
1863 was elected to the Staté Senate, representing the 43rd district 
which then embraced twenty-eight counties of northwestern Iowa 
—more than one third of the entire territory of the State. His District 
extended from the east Jine of Hancock county west to the Missouri 
river at Sioux City, and from the south line of Harrison county to Minne- 
sota on the north. He served with marked ability in the Tenth and 
Eleventh General Assemblies, representing the varied interests of his 
district to the satisfaction of his widely extended constituency. He 
was for nearly twenty years general agent for the lease and sale of the 
lands embraced in the Agricultural College grant to Iowa, a nd conducted 
that business successfully, handling more than 200,000 acres to the 


satisfaction of the State and the College. Several years ago his failing 
emoved to California, marry- 


bright little girl of five. A 


ing late in life. He leaves a widow and a |! ! 
- “Ags student, soldier, public 


close friend of Mr. Bassett writes of him: 


official or business man, no influence that was not wholesome and ben 
eficial ever came from him. His integrity knew no temptations. His 
conduct and career were not guided by considerations of passing interest 
or policy, but by principles of life to which he was true without ealeula- 


tion or debate.” 


~ 


Hon. Joun G. Foote, of Burlington, died at his home on the 4th 
of March, at the age of eighty-two. He was born at Middlebury, Ver- — 
mont, April 21, 1814. He came to Iowa in 1843, settling at Burlington 
where he carried on the hardware business for thirty-three years. He 
was one of the promoters of the Burlington and Missouri River railroad, 
the first built into that city, and was treasurer of that company for 
some time. He was a director of the Peoria and Carthage and Burling- 
ton railroads, and also a director of the first telegraph line in Burling- 
ton. He was one of the organizers of the First National Bank of 
Burlington, and for many years one of its directors. In 1861 he was 
elected on the Republican ticket State Senator, serving in the Ninth 
and Tenth General Assemblies. As a legislator he ranked among the 
ablest financiers of the Senate, and won the confidence and esteem of 
its members. In 1872 Mr. Foote was appointed one of the Commissioners 
to superintend the erection of the new State House, and acted as man- 
ager of the finances until the building was completed in 1886. Under 
his administration $2,876,300 were expended during the fourteen years 
in which the Capitol was in progress of erection. It is but justice to 
say that not a dollar of that large sum was misappropriated, and that 
the State got full value for every dollar expended, . The splendid State 
House is an enduring monument to the ability and fidelity of the com- 
missioners who erected it. Mr. Foot’s associates in Burlington truly 
say of him: ‘‘Receiving and holding the contidence of all men, impor- 
tant trusts were committed to him, always to be administered with 
intelligence and fidelity. In the city of Burlington he upheld the honor 
of a merchant, and in the commonwealth of Iowa, as a representative 
and commissioner, raised the standard of the public service.*’ 


THEOPHILE BrRuUGUIER, who died at Salix, Woodbury county, on 
the 18th of February, was the first white settler in that part of the 
State. He was born in France, in 1807. His father was a Captain in 
the British army. Young Bruguier went to New Brunswick and was 
employed in a store fora few years. But the spirit of adventure soon 
took him to the far west, beyond civilization, and among the Santee 
Sioux Indians. He soon adopted their habits and dress and learned 
their language. He married two daughters of the great chief War 
Eagle. It was in 1835 that he first settled near the mouth of the -Big 
Sioux river. At the time of the Santee treaty the government gave 
him 400 acres of land for each member of his family. At one time he 
owned 30,000 acres, which he divided among his children. For many 
years he was largely engaged in trading with the Indians and furnish- 
ing supplies to the government for the frontier army and forts in the 


Indian country. For a generation he was the best known man in 
Western Iowa. 


Dr. JouN NEwMAN, who diedin Des Moines on the 27th of January 
was one of the oldest ministers in the service of the Methodist church in 
the State. He was also one of the ablest, and a man who had done 
much for the upbuilding of that denomination in Towa and the west 
He was a most genial and kindly gentleman of the old school. True 


\ 
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politeness marked his intercourse with all. He was an intelligent, 


~Jovable old man, a most beautiful character. He frequentl 
2 , y called at 
the State Historical rooms and the state library where it was his especial 


delight to pore over works of genealogy. He had interested himself in 


tracing out the genealogy of the great Newman family, and the dis- 
coveries he had made in regard to his own ancestry were many and 
most interesting. Dr. Newman was a man of every pleasing quality: a 
man whom it was ever a delight and pleasure to honor—one who loved 
those about him as he was beloved by them and whose every word and 
act were characterized by kindness. 


Dr. FREEMAN McCLELLAND, a member of the present Legislature 
from Linn County, died at his home in Cedar Rapids on the 13th of 
February. He was born November 28, 1830, in Westmoreland county 
Pennsylvania. He graduated from a medical college in Philadelphia in 
1855. In 1862 he came to Iowa, settling at Cedar Rapids. In 1864 he 
was appointed assistant surgeon of the Sixteenth Iowa Infantry, and 
served until the close of the war. He soon after became the editor of 
The Times at Cedar Rapids, finally purchased an interest in the establish- 
ment and made journalism his chief occupation for the remainder of 
his life. In 1895 he was elected on the Republican ticket to a seat in 
the House of the Twenty-sixth General Assembly. His health was not 
good at the opening of the session, and on the 9th of February he went 
home to die. The end came very soon, and our State lost one of its. 
most useful and honored citizens. 


CHRISTIAN CoNRAD, of Delaware county, died at his home in 
Coffin’s Grove, on the 5th of March at the great age of one hundred and 
sixteen years. ‘‘He was the oldest man in the United States. He was 
born in Pennsylvania in September, 1780, and was thirty-two years old 
and living on a homestead when the war of 1812 brokeout. He enlisted 
in the warand saw Colonel Miller’s charge on Queenstown Heights. He 
was in the battle of Fort Erie and saw Commodore Perry’s victory on 
the lake. After the war he operated boats on the Erie canal till 1845, 
when he removed to McHenry county, Illinois. In 1860 he removed to his 
present farm, where he has lived ina two-room log house ever since. 
His wife aged eighty, is left after sixty years of married life.’ She had 
eleven children.” 


Cot. RIcHARD B. WyckorF, a member from Jackson county of the 
first Constitutional Convention, which assembled at Lowa City, Oct. 7, 1844, 
more than fifty-two years ago, died in Lyons, on the 25th of January. 
He was an influential member of the Convention, serving on the Com- 
mittee on county organization. He was born in Delaware county, New 
York, in 1816. He removed to Michigan in 1836, and when Iowa Terri- 
tory was organized in 1838, he came further west, settling in Jackson 
county. After his service in the Constitutional Convention of 1844, he 
was elected a member of the Third General Assembly—1850-51. He 


held various county offices, during his residence in Jackson county, 


among which were recorder, treasurer and probate judge. In 1872 he 
p to the time of his death. 


removed to Lyons which was his home u 


Marrua ANN KELLEY, of Sioux City, died at her home on the 28th 
of February. She was the oldest daughter of Colonel 8. G. Hill of 
Muscatine, who was killed while gallantly Jeading a brigade at the 
battle of Nashville, December 15, 1864. Martha A. Hill was for several 


‘their home. She was a lovely girl, a noble woman, esteemed by 


years a valued oF eral i 
at Des Moines. In May 8, Cc. Vs é 

the editors of the Des Moines‘Leader. A few years later Mr. Kelley 
purchased the Siowx City Tribune, and they had since made that city. 


all who knew her. Her brother, Fred. Hill, was killed in the service at_ 
Yellow Bayou, La., in 1864. : 7 


Lucran Q. Hoaearr, an old settler of Story county, died at Ames, 
on the 11th of March, at eighty years of age. He was a native of 
Indiana, was a farmer and flat-boatman in early life. He had buta 
limited education, never attending schoo] after he was thirteen years 
old. He was a lieutenant in the Mexican war and took partin the battle 
of Buena Vista. He served one term in the Indiana Legislature. In 
1860 he came to Iowa and bought and settled on a tract of wild prairie 
near where Ames was afterwards built. He served four years as 
sheriff of Story county, and one term in the Iowa Legislature, as a 
member of the House in 1874. In 1878 he was the greenback candidate 
for Congress against Gov. C. C. Carpenter, who‘defeated him by 4 
majority. Me 


FRANKLIN FoLuert, one of the old settlers at Big Rock, Sco’s- 
county, died recently from paralysis. He was born at Worthington, 
Massachusetts, in 1835, and when eighteen years of age came with his 
parents to Big Rock. When the rebellion broke out he enlisted in the 
Second Iowa Cavalry, and served three years and three months in that 
famousregiment. He was a gallant and patriotic soldier, always cheer- 
fully doing his whole duty. As acitizen he was faithful and trustworthy, 
a modest, industrious farmer, typical of thousands of Iowa’s noblest 
young men who left their homes in 1861-2 to risk their lives in defence 
of their country. 


Mrs. CELLA WRIGHT CLEVELAND, eldest daughter of the late ee 
Ed Wright, died at her home in Des Moines on the 29th of Februar 
She was born in Cedar county April 16, 1855, and came with her fathe» 
and mother to this city in 1867. She was married to D. P. Cleveland in 
1874, and they removed to Newark, Ohio, soon after. Her husband 
died there nine years ago, and in 1894 she returned to her father in this 
city with her two children. A sad sufferer during the jllness of her 
distinguished father, she out-lived him a litthe more than two months. | 

ee 

LYMAN CLARK, one of the pioneers of 1856, died at Webster City 
on the 8th of March, at the age of sixty. Mr. Clark was a brave soldier 
of the 32nd lowa Infantry and a most praiseworthy man. During his . 
army service he contracted the disease from which he suffered until re- 
lieved by death. He was a successful business man, of the strictest 
integrity, and was highly esteemed by a wide circle of acquaintances. 


Rey. Dr. ALEXANDER MARSHAL died at Marion, on the 3rd of - 
February. He had been pastor of the Presbyterian church there for 
more than forty years. He died esteemed and beloved by all who 
knew him. His entire mature life was devoted to the interests of his 
church, while not neglecting his duties as a citizen of the State he loved 
so well. B. EoGe 

. 


GEN. ROBERT LUCAS, 
First Governor of Iowa Territory, 1838-41. 


